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PREFACE. 

The indifference of younger classes in the secondary 
schools to their English composition is due to a variety 
of causes, of which three are worthy of special considera- 
tion. In the first place, there is a lack of novelty in present 
methods of teaching the subject. The kind of work that 
is usually prescribed for such classes seems to the pupils 
to be a mere repetition of what they have tried over and 
over again in the lower grades. The "grammar review," 
for instance, which confronts them on the threshold of the 
secondary course, is usually nothing more than a re-view, 
affording them no new view of their English, and calling 
for the exercise of no new form of ingenuity that might 
enlist their interest. 

In the second place, one side of the pupiPs training in 
English, and a most important side, is at this stage of his 
progress almost entirely neglected. The forces which urge 
young persons to express themselves with tongue or pen 
are partly individual, partly social, — partly impulses from 
within, partly solicitations from without. Pupils compose 
most naturally and most successfully when the two forces 
are in equilibration. But at the beginning of secondary 
instruction it is not uncommon for the teacher to rely upon 
the inward stimulus alone. He does not lead his pupils 
to think of "the other man" for whom they are writing 
or speaking. He leaves them in the attitude, and the spirits, 
of soldiers who are firing their ammunition into the void. 

• • • 
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iv Preface. 

This is to reject one of the most powerful of incentives 
to good writing. If a pupil can be led to see that of two 
ways of expressing one of his own wants, one is better than 
the other because it is more readily understood by the par- 
ticular person addressed, or because it is more likely to 
secure a voluntary hearing, he has a new motive for exam- 
ining his English and for learning more about it. Pre- 
sented as a means of meeting definite social needs more 
or less effectively, of winning attention and consideration, 
the various devices of grammar and rhetoric make an 
appeal to self-interest which pupils can understand. They 
will learn the mechanical and grammatical details of writ- 
ing, will be careful of their oral expression, and will 
acquire, through willing practice, one by one the necessary 
principles of discourse just as rapidly as they come to 
appreciate the value of these things to themselves as 
members of society. 

In the third place, and finally, the indifference of the 
pupils to their English composition is due in part to the 
isolation of written from spoken discourse. The artificial 
separation of two things which naturally belong together 
takes the heart out of both of them. Hence we find in the 
schools writing that is feeble and impersonal, and oratory 
that is flamboyant and insincere. That the simple utter- 
ances of daily desires and needs are as truly compositions 
as the most labored essays, that essays are best when 
they are the simple utterance of daily desires and needs, 
are lessons which pupils, if they have not already learned 
them, cannot learn too early in their secondary education. 

These three things, then, — the need of a novel presenta- 
tion of familiar ideas, the value of the social aspects of 
composition work, and the vital relationship of written 
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and oral composition, — have received most attention in 
the preparation of the present work. The authors have 
not attempted to write a systematic treatise upon rhetoric. 
Rather they have tried to construct a series of definite, 
concrete problems, based upon attractive material and chal- 
lenging curiosity, each problem discovering to the pupil 
who solves it a practical principle, or a useful idiom, or 
a typical situation in real life. Occasionally pictures have 
been used as a stimulus to the imagination and a help to 
the pupil in realizing the situation which he is trying 
to represent by his words. The value of such concrete 
material in composition work is already recognized by 
progressive teachers. The authors venture the hope that 
some of the exercises based upon the pictures in this book 
will be found new and suggestive. 

One caution may not be out of place to those who are to 
use the book in the class-room: No text-book should be 
swallowed whole ; least of all a text-book in English com- 
position. The teacher who keeps close watch upon the 
progress of the pupils will always be the best judge of 
the kind of instruction and the method of class-room pro- 
cedure best adapted to a particular set of pupils, and while 
grateful for the help that a book may afford, will use the 
book as the best interests of the pupils seem to require. 

August, 1900. 
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>5»:cH) — 
CHAPTER I. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

1. Introductory. — In a well-known French play there 
is a ridiculous old fellow, Monsieur Jourdain, who, out 
of the vanity of newly acquired riches, hires masters of 
fencing, music, dancing, and a professor of philosophy, 
to teach him their mysteries, so that he may cut a dash- 
ing figure in the world of fashion. He has just had a 
lesson on the vowels, and now intrusts the professor 
with "a great secret." 

M, Jourdain. I am in love with a lady of quality, and 
I should be glad if you will help me to write soDie- 
thing to her in a short letter which I mean to drop at her 
feet. 

Professor. Very well. 

M. Jourdain. That will be gallant ; will it not ? 

Professor. Undoubtedly. Is it verse you wish to write 
to her ? 

M. Jourdain. Oh, no ; not verse. 

Professor. You only wish for prose ? 

M. Jourdain, No, I wish for neither verse nor prose. 

B 1 



2 Elementary Composition. 

Professor, It must be one or the other. 

M, Jourdain, Why ? 

Professor, Because, sir, there is nothing by which we can 
express ourselves, except prose or verse. 

M, Jourdain, There is nothing but prose or verse? 

Professor, Ko, sir. Whatever is not prose is verse, and 
whatever is not verse is prose. 

M, Jourdain. And when we speak, what is that, then ? 

Professor, Prose. 

M, Jourdain, What ! When I say, " Nicole, bring me my 
slippers, and give me my night-cap,'' is that prose ? 

Professor, Yes, sir. 

M, Jourdain, Upon my word, I have been speaking prose 
these forty years without being aware of it ; and I am 
under the greatest obligation to you for informing me 
of it. 

Most of us feel something like M. Jourdain's sur- 
prise when we realize for the first time that everything 
we say is a composition. Perhaps we have imagined 
that our thoughts are entitled to be called compositions 
only when they are written. If we have imagined this, 
we have been in error. Every conversation, every reci- 
tation, indeed every spoken sentence, is just as truly a 
composition as if it were put in writing. We make 
probably five hundred oral compositions for every one 
that we write. And one of the best ways by which to 
become good writers, as well as good speakers, is to 
watch our conversations and our oral recitations in all 
of the studies of the school, striving at all times for 
fluency and accuracy. Attention to our daily speech 
both in school and out will result in a steady improve- 
ment in our use of language. 
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Assisrzinienta 

2. Come to the class prepared to answer orally in complete sen* 
tences the following questions which your teacher will ask you : — 

(a) What kind of man do you imagine M. Jourdain to 
be ? educated or ignorant, graceful or ungraceful, careful or 
careless in dress, fluent or hesitating in speech ? 

(b) Why is the word " mysteries " (see dictionary) used 
in connection with fencing, dancing, music, and philosophy ? 

(c) Is it right to say " I should be glad if you will " f 
What word corresponding to should had better be used in 
place of will f 

(d) Is the word " only '* in exactly the right place in the 
sentence, " You only wish for prose " ? 

(e) What picture of the professor have you in mind? Is 
he stout and corpulent, or slender ? 

(/) Which of the following words describe the mental 
picture you make of him, and which apply better to your 
idea of M. Jourdain? — tall, short, wiry, fat, bald, thread- 
bare, active, alert, calm, impatient, pale, ruddy, sallow, stiff, 
demonstrative, spectacled. Look up in the dictionary the 
meaning of any of these words that you do not understand 
clearly, and use some of them in sentences describing your 
mental picture of M. Jourdain or the professor. 

3. Conversation-Engiish. — The least formal kind of 
composition is conversation. It is also the kind that 
we use most often. Our habits both of speech and of 
writing are rooted in our daily converse with one 
another. He who would excel in the use of the mother 
tongue should begin, therefore, by giving some heed to 
his daily conversation. In cultivating his powers of 
conversation and improving his daily speech, he is help- 
ing his English in all of the forms in which he will 
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ever have to use it, — in story -telling, in recitation, in 
writing, and in speech-making. One's conversation- 
English is easily watched because the work is divided 
between two people. You give a remark and expect 
one in return. In the meantime your next remark 
comes to you. Besides, conversation is carried on for 
the most part in single sentences, and usually they are 
short ones ; so that it is easy to keep track of them 
with a little effort. 

Whatever one admits to one's conversation will be 
likely to appear, in unguarded moments, in all of one's 
spoken and written composition. If a person is in the 
habit of using much slang, he will have trouble in find- 
ing suitable words on occasions when he does not want 
to use slang, and will hesitate, or -break down altogether, 
for lack of the stock of good words which the use of 
slang has prevented him from acquiring. It is a mis- 
take to think that conversation will lack spice and snap 
without slang. 

Besides slang, there is provincial English that needs 
to be excluded from conversation, because, like slang, 
it is not understood by everybody. The unabridged 
dictionaries mark words that are not in standard use as 
" slang," " provincial," " local," " obsolete," so that it 
is easy to find out about expressions of which we have 
become suspicious. To clear one's conversation of such 
words is to make room for an enlarged vocabulary of 
standard words and to improve in readiness of speech. 
We add to our vocabulary by finding out the meanings 
of new words that we hear, or meet in our reading, and 
then using these words without hesitation, as we need 
them. 
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AssifirnnientB. 

4i (a) How mucli of the conversation between M. Jour- 
dain and the professor can you recall without reviewing it ? 

(6) What slang phrase do you hear or use most fre- 
quently? Think of the many senses in which it is used, 
and try to find standard words for each sense. 

(c) Examine the following sets of words, and with the aid of 
the dictionary decide which it is right to use in the blank in the 
sentence accompanying : — 

1. I must my books home (carry, tote, pack). 

2. Walk a with me (short distance, little way, 

piece). 

3. She looks (shabby, slouchy, common, tacky). 

4. He is a boy (capable, intelligent, smart, alert, 

knowing). 

5. It is a —. — ride (long, considerable, right smart). 

6. I you're feeling, better to-day (guess, reckon, 

think, calculate). 

7. He it wasn't right (admitted, allowed, thought, 

said). 

8. I shall not wait you more than five minutes (on, 

for). 

9. It looks it would rain (as if, like). 

10. I wonder if I shall (get to go, be able to go, be 

invited to go). 

11. He acted just crazy (as if he were, like he was). 

12. I want at State Street (off, to get off). 

13. The butter is (all gone, all) 

14. He will not play you do (without, unless). 

15. That's you gave us to learn (as far as, all the 

farther). 

16. It is a question between you and (me, I). 

17. That was the one you gave to Will and (me, I). 
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18. Let John and go (I, me). 

19. You might as well keep it as (I, me). 

(rf) What were the exact words used by the persons whose 
words are indirectly reported in the following sentences ? 

1. He said he would come. 

2. He told them if they wanted the money to ask for it. 

3. He wanted to know if he might be excused. 

4. I told him he should never be invited again. 

5. He asked me what I would do if I were he. 

6. He said that they should leave the house or he would. 

(e) You have seen the picture of General Gage and the Boston 
Boys, and have perhaps read an account of the complaint which 
the boys made to the general because some of his soldiers had 
wantonly destroyed their coasting place. Imagine the boys dis- 
cussing the advisability of laying the complaint before the gen- 
eral. What objections did some of the boys probably raise? 
How did others answer these objections ? Reproduce their words, 
in conversation. 

(/) Reproduce orally the following, using what were probably 
the exact words of the applicant for office and the exact words of 
the President. 

A prominent Boer went to President Kruger and asked 
to be appointed to some government office. He didn't care, 
he said, whether the office were great or small ; he simply 
wanted to be in the government employ. The blunt old 
President turned on him quickly and told him that all of 
the big offices were filled, and that he was too stupid to be 
trusted in any of the little ones. 

(g) Report orally a short conversation that you have had 
within the last day or two about some topic of interest to you, 
such, for instance, as a bit of foreign news which you have read 
in the papers ; the probability of an examination in some study ; 
the prospects for a good base-ball season. Or report a brief con- 
versation that took place between two people in your presence, 
showing that one was selfish and the other generous. 
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(K) Listen to the following paragraph, then reproduce the con- 
versation between the Otis boy and the corporal. What did the 
corporal say, and what did young Otis reply ? You may suppose 
that the boy did not at first understand the order of the corporal, 
and that when he did he was slow to obey it. 

The morning of April 19, 1775, Harrison Gray Otis, then 
a little boy of eight years old, came down Beacon Street 
[Boston] to school, and found a brigade of red-coats in line 
along Common Street, — as Tremont Street was then called, 
— so that he could not cross into School Street. They 
were Earl Percy's brigade. Class in history, Where did 
Percy's brigade go that day, and what became of them 
before night? A red-coat corporal told the Otis boy to 
walk along Common Street, and not try to cross the line. 
So he did. He went as far as ScoUay's Building before he 
could turn their flank, then he went down to what you call 
Washington Street, and came up to school — late. Whether 
his excuse would have been sufficient I do not know. He 
was never asked for it. He came into school just in time 
to hear old Lovel, the Tory schoolmaster, say: "War's 
begun, and school's done. Dimittite libros/* which means, 
" Put away your books." They put them away, and had a 
vacation of a year and nine months thereafter before the 
school was open again. — E. E. Hale, How to Do It. 

(i) In the following, change as many as possible of the un- 
quoted sentences into direct conversation : — 

In 1816, Henry Clay voted in Congress for a measure 
which was very unpopular in his district. Meeting a con- 
stituent, an old hunter, who had turned against him, he 
said : " Jack, you have a good flintlock, haven't you ? " 
Jack said that he had. Then Clay asked him if it had 
ever flashed in the pan. Jack replied that it had, once 
and only once. "What did you do with it? Did you 
throw it away? " asked Clay. Jack said that he had not j 
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« 
he had picked the flint and tried it again. Then Clay con- 
fessed that in his vote on the unpopular bill he had flashed 
once, and asked the old hunter if he was to be thrown 
aside on that account. The hunter was touched, and prom- 
ised to vote for Clay once more. 

(y) As you read the following passage, supply the omitted parts 
of the conversation : — 

The door-bell was rung violently. Fanny, who was on 
the point of falling asleep, heard her father's prompt step 
in the hall, and then she listened for the errand of the 
messenger. The voice was that of a boy, evidently very 
much out of breath with running. 

"Please, Dr. Gilbert, come down to our house just as 
quick as you can," said the boy. 

" ? " inquired the doctor, 

gruffly, unable to make out the boy in the darkness. 

"Why, you've been there forty times. You know Mr. 
Pelton's, don't you ? " 



u 



? " asked Dr. Gilbert. 



"Not anybody that I know of," said the boy, taking a 
long breath. " It's the next house — Mr. Tinker's." 

" , ? " inquired the 

doctor, impatiently. 

" You know Ducky, don't you ? " 
ti 9 9 " 

"Why, don't you know little Ducky Tinker? You've 
seen her forty times," exclaimed the boy, in a tone of indig- 
nant astonishment. "Of course you know her. You saw 
her in church forty times to-day." 

" ," said 

the doctor, and slammed the door in the boy's face. 

5. Grammar in Spoken English. — It would rob a 
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person's speech of all interest if lie were always to 
think of his grammar while speaking. He needs to 
think of his subject, not of grammar ; and even when 
he notices that he has made a blunder, he doesn't feel 
like repeating a remark in order to correct the error. 
Still, a person may gradually work a wonderful im- 
provement in his language-habits by watching himself 
for some one error that has been pointed out to him 
in his speech. While trying to eliminate one serious 
error he always improves his speech in other respects. 
The most important rules of grammar, too, are the very 
ones which, while speaking, we can observe at the cost 
of the least interference with ready thinking and ready 
talking. It is a real help to clearness of thought and 
readiness of utterance to keep half an eye on the agree- 
ment of subject and verb and on the form of the past 
tense, to remember to say " he doesn't " instead of — 
well, you know what word some people use instead of 
doesn't ; and to remember to say " he did it " instead of 
the word you frequently hear in place of did, 

Assifirnnients. 

/\ 6. (a) What form of the word in parenthesis should be chosen 
to fill the blank in each of the following sentences? 

1. There to be twenty or thirty of them (to seem). 

2. Money as well as men lacking (to be). 

3. The father, with his two boys, killed in the 

accident (to be). 

4. The class excused (to be). 

5. Either Charles or Henry the book you want (to 

have). 

6. Ten of them jumped from the roof, and every one of 
them hurt (to be). 
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7. Let me know if either of these boys not able to 

recite (to be). 

8. Just as I was going in, you coming out (to be). 

9. At that time you not so big as you are now (to 

be). 

10. Last year the class most successful in algebra 

(to be). 

11. At present the class of two contrary opinions 

about the matter (to be). 

12. I him a few minutes ago (to see). 

13. The teacher said Charles ought to have home 

at four o'clock (to go). 

14. The tramp down on the pile of hay and went to 

sleep (to lie). 

15. Having his supper and paid for it, he asked the 

way to the next village (to eat). 

16. The hired man brought in a big piece of wood and 
it on the andirons (to lay). 

17. Throwing off his pea-jacket the sailor leaped on the 
rail and into the sea (to dive). 

18. Carlo had come in soaking wet and, doglike, had 
down on the spare-room bed to dry (to lie). 

(h) Retell the following story, or another of your own selection, 
imagining a child to be your hearer : — 

A lady, living in the suburbs of an Eastern city, one morn- 
ing heard cries of distress from a pair of house-wrens that 
had a nest in a honeysuckle on her front porch. On looking 
out of the window, she beheld this little comedy — comedy 
from her point of view, but no doubt grim tragedy from the 
point of view of the wrens : a cow-bird with a wren's Qg^ in 
its beak running rapidly along the walk, with the outraged 
wrens forming a procession behind it, screaming, scolding, 
and gesticulating as only these voluble little birds can. 
The cow-bird had probably been surprised in the act of 
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violating the nest, and the wrens were giving her a piece of 
their minds. — Burroughs. 

(c) Retell the following story, or another of your own selection, 
imagining a child to be your hearer : — 

A lovely story was told by the daughter of Judge Brown 
concerning Logan, who was one day at her father's camp 
when her mother happened to regret that she had no shoes 
for her little one then just beginning to walk. Logan said 
nothing, but shortly after, he came and asked the mother 
to let the child spend the day with him at his camp. The 
mother trembled, but she knew the delicacy of Logan, and 
she would not wound him by showing fear of him. He took 
the child away, and the long hours passed till nightfall. 
Then she saw the great chief coming with his tiny guest 
through the woods, and the next moment the child bounded 
into the mother's arms, proud and glad to show her feet in 
the moccasins which Logan had made for her. — Howells. 

(</) Read the following story, changing the tense of the verbs 
from present to past ; — 

The tale tells that the Basilisk is the most deadly of all 
serpents, for its venom is such that whatsoever living thing 
it looks on it slays, yea, the very grass is withered by its 
deadly breath. And no man may slay it unawares easily, 
for once upon a time a man slays one with a lance and the 
venom of it is such that he falls down suddenly and lies 
dead in the road, though he comes no nearer the body than 
a spear's length. This Alexander the King knows, and he 
seeks not to slay it with a weapon, but he works so that the 
worm shall kill itself; for he causes his men to make a 
shield larger than a man, and on this shield he bids them 
put a bright polished mirror, and he wraps his feet in linen, 
and puts off his armor, and going softly he bears the shield 
with its mirror before him, and sets it down before the den 
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where the Basilisk lies asleep and goes his way. But the 
Basilisk awakes and raises its head as its manner is, and 
looks before it and sees its face in the mirror, and the poison 
of its own look slays it, so it falls dead with its eyes wide 
open and lies along the path. Then the knight who is on 
the mountain watching blows his horn, and all men hear it 
and rejoice, and praise the brave king who has delivered 
them from the Basilisk. 

7. Pronunciation and Enunciation. — As soon as a 
person begins to attend to his oral speech, he begins 
to strive for a correct pronunciation of single words 
and a clearer enunciation of words combined in sen- 
tences. The first step towards a clear enunciation is 
deliberateness of utterance. Most people hurry too 
much to be clearly understood while reading aloud, or 
while speaking. In the case of very familiar expres- 
sions, we are able, of course, to understand, even when 
a whole word is omitted. For instance, if some one 
asks the question, "Where you goin' ?" we give him 
credit for having asked, " Where are you going ? " and 
we readily interpret " How d' do ? " to mean " How do 
you do ? " So, too, when the question is asked, " Wha 
choo bout?" we think we have heard the words, 
" What are you about ? " But, excepting these and 
a few other very familiar expressions, we need to hear 
words quite distinctly in order to understand what is 
said to us ; and it is necessary for us to guard against 
the natural habit of laziness in articulation if we would 
make sure of being always understood in what we say 
to others. It requires some exertion to gain a clear 
enunciation, but the effort is well worth making. For 
the correct pronunciation of single words we must re- 
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sort frequently to the dictionary, study the diacritical 
marks, and learn their exact values, and then endeavor 
to use the correct sounds in our own daily speech. 



Assifirnnients. 

8. (a) The following are words in common use from which 
certain sounds are frequently omitted, or given very indistinctly. 
For practice try to bring out each sound clearly and correctly. 



acts 


laboratory 


damage 


going 


Carolina 


kitchen 


ablative 


cartridges 


memory 


accusative 


February 


mystery 


Latin 


library 


object 


accept 


chicken 


perhaps 


except 


recognize 


geography 


arithmetic 


considerable 


poem 


history 


crept 


pudding 


botany 


every 


pumpkin 


recitation 


evening 


sarsaparilla 


singing 


fa,mily 


secretary 


drawing 


gallery 


several 


playing 


government 


where 


abstract 


grandmother 


when 


Mississippi 


gymnasium 


why 


miscellaneous 


perspiration 


what 


product 


regular 


windpipe 


participle 


ivory 


yeast 



(&) The following words require attention on account of the 
presence of a silent letter in each : — 

sword apostle chestnut soften 

hasten epistle often listen 

(c) An extra sound is sometimes erroneously introduced into 
the following words : — 
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across 


dysentery 


stupendous 


attack 


tremendous 


athletics 


elm 


column 


lightning 


chimney 


casualty 


lozenges 


(rf) The last syllable 


of hundred, children, 


and brethren needs 


attention. 






(«) The following words are frequently accented on the wrong 


syllable: — 

defect ^ 

deficit^ 

exponent 

exquisite 

lamentable 


M 


' revo^ble 
vagary 
abdomen 
abject 
acclimate 


^integral 


miscpnstrue 

morphine 

mischievous 


impious 
brigand 


idea 


address 


alias 
hospi^ble 


> precedence 
peremptory 


admirp.bk 

adulrf 

allien 


incomparable 


recess ' 


(/) The following are frequently mispronounced : — 


avenue 


hoist 


shut 


auxiliary 


hoof 


since 


apparatus 


iminediately 


spirit 


alpine 


introduce 


tiny 


bouquet 


legislature 


turnip 


British 


literature 


was 


broom 


ludicrous 


with 


booth 


massacre 


again 


column 


measure 


agriculture 


constable 


menagerie 


aversion 


clothes 


mineralogy 


Persia 


conscientious 


nape 


dispersion 


courteous 


gape 


version 


bicycle 


new 


immersion 


biography- 


Ohio 


conversion 
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A 



deaf 

diphtheria 
direct 
donkey 
education 
far 
from 
finance 
genealogy 
genuine 
glycerine 
gooseberry 
hearth 
^heinous 



Cincinnati 
pathos 
patriot 
preface 
presentiment 
pretty 

pronunciation 
quoit 
reptile 
root 
Vroily 
roof 
salve 



excursion 

thought 

daughter 

calm 

psalm 

rather 

laugh 

ask 

glass 

command 

answer 

half 

have 

salmon 



saucy 

[g) The following piece of nonsense is submitted as a veritable 
puzzle in pronunciation. Few people could read it aloud without 
'making a dozen mistakes. 

These isolated Caucasian nomads live in the heart of 
Palestine in stolid squalor, having for several decades 
owned neither reservoirs nor manor houses. We could 
discover no traces of sacrilegious fetichism among their 
wiseacres and conjurers, but the scathing, vehement, and 
peremptory raillery of their irate though sagacious vira- 
goes demonstrated (if we did not misconstrue their gibber- 
ish) that they were implacable opponents of the truths 
proclaimed at Cincinnati. Three of their dishonest legates, 
exhausted by attacks of bronchitis and diphtheria, which 
had irreparably reduced their obesity and rendered their 
once jocund faces as flaccid as a shredded placard, having 
signed a tripartite compact, simultaneously emptied, amid 
much clangor and altercation, seven wassail-bowls filled 
with truffles, anchovies, porpoises, and plethoric falcons, 
the interstices of which were stuffed with almonds. Soon 
the pressure of the blood-corpuscles in their jugular veins 
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caused poignant suffering, and as this was accompanied by 
the customary languors of rabies, quinine and homoeopathic 
soporifics were alternately administered by a patronizing 
but complaisant vicar, who was passing in a gondola. A 
subsidence of the symptoms followed, but the vicar, because 
he had sought aggrandizement by fraternizing with these 
exemplary connoisseurs, far from being extolled, was 
treated with inexorable and irrevocable contumely. After 
making a strategic reconnoissance from a casement in the 
vicinage, seven acclimated Aristotelians conjured the manes 
of the great Stagirite to witness that he was not only 
the author of an esoteric treatise on acoustics, but also 
the composer of three ribald romances and of a frontier 
drama in which the dramatis persance were Diana, Adonis, 
Beelzebub, and the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. These 
comrades furthermore premised, with the acumen and pre- 
science of expert witnesses, that he was about to defalcate 
the finances of Afghanistan. Accordingly, a bomb-shell was 
exploded over the head of the splenetic vicar, slightly dis- 
turbing the contour of his forehead. He was then shot 
through a conduit into an adamantine cell, swathed in ge- 
latinous cerements, packed in cement, and given sepulture to 
the sound of telegraphers chanting the poems of Lord 
Brougham and Mrs. Hemans. 

(h) Following is a list of English proper names with their Brit- 
ish pronunciations : — 

Abergavenny, Abergd'ny (or Abergaven'ny) 

Auchmuty, Ah'muty Cirencester, Siseter 

Beauchamp, Beecham Cockburn, Coburn 

Bolingbroke, Bolingbrook Colquhoun, Cohoon 

Brougham, Broom Cowper, Cooper 

Caius, Keez Crichton, Cnton 

Cholmondeley, Chumley Grosvenor, Grovenor 
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Hawarden, Harden Norwich, Norridge 

Holborn, Hohum Pepys, Peps 

Knollys, Knowles Saint Leger, SiVlinjer 

Leicester, Lester Salisbury, Sawlshiiry 

Mainwaring, Mannering Talbot, Tawlbut 

Majoribanks, Marchbanks Taliaferro, Tolliver 

Marylebone, Marlibun Thames, Terns 

Milnes, Mills Wemyss, Weems 

9. The Hearer. -^ Except when we are talking in our 
sleep or thinking aloud, everything that we say is said 
to somebody. The business of language is to carry our 
meaning to another person or to other persons. Unless 
it does carry our meaning, it fails of its chief purpose. 
Sometimes we do not tell enough to make our meaning 
clear ; sometimes our words are badly chosen or uttered 
indistinctly ; sometimes we begin our story at the 
wrong end. When we speak, we have to think not 
only of what we are saying, but also of the particular 
person or persons to whom we are saying it. We do 
this instinctively when telling a story to a little child 
and when trying to make our meaning clear to a for- 
eigner who understands very little English. In these 
cases, we know that we must be careful or we shall not 
be understood. 

Ordinarily, however, we are not so careful, and it is 
only when we see that we have failed to make our words 
do their proper work for us that we take our audience 
into consideration, and make a second attempt with 
greater success. It is a general rule of speech to adapt 
what we have to say to the person addressed so that he 
may not only understand but be interested. 
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AssifirnnventB. 

10. (a) Explain orally to the class the reason why the 
words eachy either, eveiy, and neithei' should be followed by 
the singular verb, as in the sentence "Either he or his 
brother was there; I forget which/' and why the word 
both takes a plural verb. 

(b) Explain to the class the difference between a phrase 
and a clause. Consult the dictionary and the grammar. 

(c) Explain to the class the different uses of the verbs 
lie and lay, 

(d) Explain to the class and illustrate, by using the 
words in sentences of your own, the difference between 
custom s>nd fashion ; or necessary Bud expedient ; ot character 
and reputation ; or insurrection and rebellion ; or defective 
and deficient ; or may and can ; or republic and democrcLcy ; 
or loyalty and patriotism. Consult the dictionary or a book 
of synonyms. 

(e) Explain to the class how to play a charade ; or the 
game of " authors,'' or " grunt," or " sheep in the yard," or 
any other game that some are not familiar with. Think 
what they must be told first, what next, and where you 
must stop to explain. 

(/) Explain to the class some of the uses of a bank, or 
how to open an account at a bank. 

(g) Explain as you would to a little child the puzzling 
expressions in the following stanza from John Oilpin : — 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt when he set out 

Of running such a rig. 

U. Recitation-English. — We try to make our mean- 
ing plain and interesting to the little child, but in much 
of our conversation, and especially in our recitations at 
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school, we are apt to become very careless about the 
way iu which we express our thoughts, and sometimes 
we are criticised for being almost unintelligible in the 
English we use. If we would become good speakers 
and writers, we must begin at once to attend to our 
recitation-English. One fault in almost all recitations 
is that pupils do not make complete sentences. They 
are satisfied to utter a word or two, in reply to the 
teacher's question, instead of taking the trouble to 
state the thought completely. They know that every 
sentence should have a subject and a predicate, but 
they often leave out one or the other. Every pupil 
who would learn to use the mother tongue correctly 
and easily in speech should watch his recitation-Eng- 
lish from now on with this one thing in view : to ex- 
press every answer in full. 

When, for instance, in the history class, the teacher 
asks, " What was the origin of castes ? " the answer 
should not be a piece of a sentence, such as, " Conflicts 
of races" ; it should follow the wording of the question, 
thus : " The origin of castes was the conflicts of races 
in Northern India" ; or, " Castes originated in the con- 
flicts of races in Northern India." Complete sentences 
such as these show at once that the question has been 
understood, whether the answer is right or not. Unless 
we listen closely to the question and repeat its impor- 
tant words at the beginning of the answer, we are 
liable to the same kind of error that the pupil made 
who, in answer to the question just given, replied, 
"Brahmans or priests, warriors, farmers and traders, 
serfs and outcasts," thus naming the four castes and 
the outcasts, instead of giving the origin asked for. 
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Assifirnments. 

12. (a) Listen to a recitation and report, at its close, the 
incomplete sentences that were used in answer to the ques- 
tions asked. Eeport also whether the one who recited 
answered something that was not asked. 

(b) A wag, who was taking a civil service examination, 
answered the question, " What do you know about the war 
between the United States and Mexico?" by saying, "I 
know nothing whatever about it; and I claim full marks 
for this answer, for I have told exactly what the question 
asked me to tell." Was his criticism of the language used 
in the question sound? State in two or three complete 
sentences your reasons for or against his claim. 

(c) The following sonnet to Milton (1608-1674) was written 
by Wordsworth in 1802. Read it aloud and come prepared to 
answer the questions that are appended. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life's common way 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 

Is Wordsworth satisfied with the England of his day? 
What does he imply as to England's activity ? What more 
common word is there for fen 9 What institution is repre- 
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sented by altar ? by sword f What does pen stand for ? 
fireside f hall f boiver f Heroic wealth of hall and bower is 
the poet's way of saying that England's homes were once 
wealthy in heroes. What is a dower? How could Milton 
give to England manners, virtue, etc. ? By what comparison 
does Wordsworth express Milton's loftiness of soul ? Dwelt 
apart from what ? In what respect like the sea is Milton's 
voice to be thought of ? Is the word voice to be here under- 
stood literally? From the last three lines, what do you 
conclude is Wordsworth's idea of true greatness ? 

(c?) Read the following sonnet by Milton, and commit to mem- 
ory the lines, — 

Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than War. 
Be prepared to answer the appended questions : — 

To THE Lord General Cromwell, May, 1652. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud. 

Hast reared God's trophies, and His work pursued. 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resound thy praises loud. 

And Worcester's laureate wreath : yet much remains 
To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War : new foes arise. 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw. 

Why did Milton think Cromwell the chief of men ? What 
Is Milton's idea of true greatness as expressed in this son- 
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net ? How does it differ from Wordsworth's ? Of what 
nature are the victories of peace ? What foes remain to be 
conquered ? In what sense is the word maw used ? 

13. The Topical Plan of Recitation. — We are often 
asked in recitation to tell about a certain subject, with- 
out the help of direct questions. Then, unless we can 
recall definite things about the subject and the order in 
which things come, we are likely to be confused. In 
order to make a good recitation in history, for example, , 

we must notice, as we study the lesson the first time, I 

what the topics are and what things are said under [ 

each topic. Then when we are called to recite we j 

shall be able to remember better the definite statements ' 

about each topic, and not mix these statements up. 
Thus, in a recitation on the following paragraph, when 
we are asked to tell what we know about castes, we 
shall be able to recite well if we have noticed, in pre- 
paring the lesson, that there are three things to remem- 
ber : (1) that they originated in the conflict of races, 
(2) their names, and whether each was Aryan or non- 
Aryan or mixed, and (3) the outcasts. Remembering 
these things, we know just how to begin and what to 
say next. 

The conflict of races in Northern India gave rise to what 
is known as the system of castes ; that is, society became 
divided into a number of rigid hereditary classes. There 
arose gradually four chief castes : (1) Brahmans, or priests ; 
(2) warriors; (3) agriculturists and traders; and (4) serfs, 
or Sudras. The Brahmans were those of pure Aryan blood, 
while the Sudras were the despised and oppressed non- 
Aryan aborigines. The two middle classes, the warriors 
and the cultivators of the soil, were of mixed Aryan and 
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non-Aryan blood. Below these several castes were the 
Pariahs, or outcasts, the most degraded of the degraded 
natives. — Myers, General History, p. 8. 

Assigrnments. 

14. («) Review the preceding sections of this book (omitting 
the assignments), and come prepared to speak on the following 
topics : — 

What composition is ; kinds of composition ; how to im- 
prove conversation-English; dangers in using slang; why 
provincial English should not be used ; grammar in spoken 
English; how to improve one's enunciation; speaking for 
an audience; one fault in recitation-English. Decide just 
what you will say upon each of these topics before coming 
to the class. Imagine, as you study the lesson, that you 
are going to explain these things tg some one who is younger 
than you are. 

(6) What topics are treated in the following ? What is the first 
paragraph about? the second? the third? the fourth, fifths and 
Pixth? 

The English settlements in North America began at a 
time when English literature had just reached its most 
glorious period. Shakespeare was writing his plays when 
Captain John Smith first explored Chesapeake Bay. Mil- 
ton was born the year before Henry Hudson first sailed 
up the noble river that now bears his name. Bacon pub- 
lished his great book on philosophical and scientific method 
only a few months before the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. 

The men who left England for conscience' sake were 
many of them scholars with a love for learning. But in 
this fierce new land in which they sought to establish 
themselves they had no time, at first, to do anything more 
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than defend their lives, build their houses, plant theii 
fields, and set up their churches and their schools. They 
were strong men, laboring mightily, and laying the broad 
foundations of the republic we live under to-day. 

What they wrote then had always an immediate object. 
They set down in black and white their compacts, their 
laws, and their own important doings. They described the 
condition of affairs in the colonies to the kinsfolk and 
the friends they had left behind in the mother country. 
They prepared elaborate treatises in which they set forth 
their own vigorous ideas about religion. Tor singing songs 
or for telling tales they had neither leisure nor taste ; so 
we find no early American novelist and no early American 
poet. 

Perhaps the beginnings of American literature are to be 
sought in the books written by the first adventurers for the 
purpose of giving an account of the strange countries in 
which they had travelled. Of these adventurers, the most 
interesting was Captain John Smith. He was born in 
England in 1579. As a lad, he ran away to become a sol- 
dier, and saw much fighting against the Turks. Taken 
prisoner, he was sold for a slave, but made his escape and 
went back to England. 

In 1607, he was one of those who came over here to 
found a colony in Virginia. He himself records his being 
made captive by the Indians, and the saving of his life by 
Pocahontas, the daughter of the Indian chief, Powhatan. 
For more than ten years Smith kept coming to America, 
and exploring the bays and rivers of the coast from Vir- 
ginia to New England. He published, in 1608, "A True 
Kelation of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as 
hath happened in Virginia," the very first book about any 
of the English settlements in North America. In 1624 he 
was one of the authors of "The General History of Vir- 
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ginia, New England, and the Summer Isles." The last 
years of his life were spent in England, and he died in 
London in 1632. 

John Smith was the most picturesque figure in the early 
history of America, and his writings are like him — bold, 
free, highly colored. He was more picturesque than any 
of the solid scholars and the stalwart ministers of New 
England, whom we find uniting in the making of what is 
now known as the " Bay Psalm Book." This was the first 
English book printed in America. It was published in 
1640. Its full title was "The Whole Book of Psalms 
faithfully Translated into English Metre." The worthy 
divines who prepared this volume were not born poets; 
their verses are halting, and their rhymes are strained. As 
it has been said, these hymns "seem to have been ham- 
mered out on an anvil by blows from a blacksmith's 
sledge." — Matthews, American Literature, 

(c) Study the following paragraph, and come to class prepared 
to recite upon it. Be ready to answer in complete sentences such 
questions as the following : How did the table manners of the 
English in the fourteenth century differ from our own ? How did 
the people of that time entertain themselves? What hours did 
they keep ? (The reply that " they kept early hours " will not be 
sufficient.) When did they take their meals? Who were the 
minstrels ? 

Our ancestors in the fourteenth century kept early hours. 
It was the custom to rise with the sun, and we read of a 
party who are ridiculed as having overslept themselves 
when found in bed at six. The usual dinner hour was nine 
in the morning. The family were summoned to it by the 
blowing of horns, and the first step after assembling in the 
hall for meals was washing the hands, for which purpose 
each guest was served with a basin, ewer, and towel. It 
was not till after the guests were seated round the table 
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that the cloth was laid ; on it were then set the salt-cellars, 
knives, occasionally spoons, and bread, and cups of wine. 
There were no forks nor plates. The fingers were thought 
to answer all the purposes of the former, and instead of the 
latter each couple of guests had between them a large traii- 
choir (or trencher); that is to say, a thick flat slice of 
bread of second quality, on which a portion of fish or meat 
sufl&cient for two was laid, and on which it was carved, the 
gravy, as a rule, running through upon the tablecloth. As 
soon as the course was finished the trenchers were thrown 
into the alms basket for the use of the poor. At the con- 
clusion of the meal the table was removed, basins and ewers 
were a second time supplied for washing the hands, which 
doubtless was by this time again necessary, and cups of 
wine were handed round to the guests, still sitting as at 
dinner, after which the minstrels were introduced. The 
minstrels, or "jongleurs" (so called from a corruption of 
"janglers," joculatores, our "jugglers"), were an important 
class in the Middle Ages, and an indispensable element at 
a festival. They led a life of perpetual wandering, and 
were always welcome, partly for their art's sake, and partly 
for the sake of the news which they brought, for news 
was then a scarce commodity. If the after-dinner guests 
were in a serious mood, the jongleurs would sing old 
romances of love and chivalry ; if they found the company 
mirthfully disposed, they sang satirical and political songs, 
or related amusing stories, or exhibited feats of tumbling 
and sleight of hand. The fourteenth century was not a 
busy or industrious age — people who lived in the country 
were in no hurry to break up the social gathering; and 
" after the meal," says a contemporary romance, " they then 
go to play as each likes best, either in forests or upon 
rivers (that is, hawking, for water-fowl, such as the heron 
and the teal, were the chief " quarry " or prey of the hawk) 
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— or in amusements of other kinds . . . chess, tables, and 
dice." The evening meal was at five o'clock, after which, 
we are told, the family usually went to bed, for artificial 
light was bad and dear. Wax was used only in palaces 
and churches, and even tallow was twopence per pound, an 
enormous price. A candle offered at* the shrine of a saint 
was in the truest sense an oblation, " for it cost the bearer 
the sacrifice of a rare personal pleasure." Wood fires were 
almost universal ; charcoal indeed was occasionally used in 
the dwellings of the rich, but coal appears to have been 
employed for smelting purposes only. Reading was no 
common accomplishment, and books — being, of course, 
still written with the hand — were few, and beyond the 
reach of all but the richest ; and the chief entertainment of 
well-to-do persons was to listen to the songs or recitations 
of the professional jongleurs, or those of amateurs belong- 
ing to their own class who were well versed in such lore. — 
Warburton, Edward III. 

15. The Oral Abstract. — A pupil is sometimes asked 
by his teacher to read outside of class a magazine arti- 
cle, or a chapter of a book, which treats fully some 
point that the text-book barely mentions, and to be 
ready to state orally at a later recitation the ideas 
which he has gained from the reading. This may 
happen in any of the classes of the school, — in history, 
or civil government, or English. It is an honor to be 
selected to make a special report of this kind, and one 
always wishes to do the job well. 

The principal thing to remember in preparing for 
such a report is its object or purpose. Such a report 
is made not for the benefit of the teacher, but for the 
benefit of classmates who have not read the article as- 
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signed. Hence the pupil as he reads must select care- 
fully from the article the fact, or facts, in it which his 
classmates probably do not know, and which he him- 
self did not know before he read the article; this new 
fact he must report quite fully. It is also helpful when 
making an oral report of this kind to follow the order 
in which the topics are taken up in the article read. 
Do not be afraid to use the language of the article if 
it comes to you while making your report, but do not 
make any effort to recall the exact language. 

Assignments. 

16. («) In reading section 12 (c), you may have wished to 
know more about Milton. Find out a few interesting facts about 
Milton in the encyclopaedia or a history of English literature, and 
report them. 

(6) Find out a few facts about Wordsworth, and report to the 
class. 

(c) Find out a few facts about Cromwell, and report them. 

(d) Find out from some history of England the significance of 
"Darwen stream," "Dunbar field," and "Worcester's laureate 
wreath." 

(g) The pieces of poetry quoted from Wordsworth and Milton 
in section 12 (c) and 12 (d) are called sonnets. Look up the word 
in the dictionary, and report to the class what a sonnet is and how 
they can tell a sonnet from other forms of poetry. 

(/) The sonnet quoted in 12 (c) contains several metaphors 
and one simile. Furnish the class with a good definition of the 
words metaphor and simile and see whether the class can pick out 
the metaphors and simile in the sonnet, from your definition and 
explanation. 

17. The Oral Reproduction. — Sometimes the reading 
assigned to us is so important or interesting that we 
are expected to reproduce in our own words every one 
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of the principal ideas in it. Sometimes we are even 
asked to memorize short poems or short pieces of prose 
because the thoughts or the language, or both, are valu- 
able and beautiful. Whenever we memorize a piece of 
good English, we improve our own use of English, 
because the words and idioms of the piece will in time 
become a part of our own language-stock, and some of 
them will, in after years, reappear in our speech, per- 
haps without our knowing it. In memorizing, first 
make sure that you understand the ideas and language 
of the piece ; then, after reading it through several 
times, see how much of it sticks in the memory ; then 
begin systematically at the beginning, learning the first 
sentence or stanza by itself ; and when that is learned, 
add the next sentence or stanza, going back to the very 
beginning each time, and so on through the piece. If 
the reading is to be reproduced in our own words, we 
must read the first time to find out what are the prin- 
cipal ideas to be reproduced and then must state these 
to ourselves in the order in which they come in the 
assigned reading. 

Assigrnments. 

18. («) Read aloud the following selection, which is taken 
from Browning's Tray. Point out all of the colloquial and 
conversational expressions. Report the story in your own words. 

A beggar-child ... 

Sat on a quay's edge ; like a bird 

Sang to herself at careless play, 

And fell into the stream. " Dismay ! 

Help, you the standers-by ! '' None stirred. 
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Bystanders reason, think of wives 

And children ere they risk their lives. 

Over the balustrade has bounced ^ y\&^ o\9'^,i^x^dilSi 

A mere ins tinctive dog, and pounced \< ' ^^^^ 

Plumb on the prize. "Ho\y well he dives! / ^^ 

" Up he comes with the child, see, tight ^ *\ ' 
In mouth, alive, too, clutched from quite 
A depth of ten feet — twelve, I bet ! 
Good dog ! What, off again ? There's yet 
Another child to save ? All right ! 

" How strange we saw no other fall ! 
It's instinct in the animal. 
Good dog ! But he's a long while under : 
If he got drowned I should not wonder — 
Strong current — that against the wall ! 

'* Here he comes, holds in mouth this time 

. . . What may the thing be ? Well, that's prime ! 

Now, did you ever ? Reason reigns 

In man alone, since all Tray's pains 

Have fished — the child's doll from the slime ! " 

And so, amid the laughter gay, 

Trotted my hero off, old Tray, j. 

Till somebody, prerogatived ' - 

With reason, reasoned : " Why he dived. 

His brain would show us, I should say. 

" John, go and catch — or, if needs be, 
Purchase — that animal for me ! 



By vivisection, at expense f 

Of half an hour and eighteenpence, 
How brain secretes dog's soul, we'll see ! " 
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(6) Read aloud and reread the following, sentence by sentence, 
until you ha-^ it by heart and are able to repeat it from memory. 

Four scDre a^d seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
jqpon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 

\,'' dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
* Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether .' 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this; but in a larger sense we cannot 
^ ded^€p,te, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 

*' ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us — the living — rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
— Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 

(c) In the same way commit to memory one of the following : — 
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CONCORD HYMN. 

Sung at the Completion of the Battle Monument 

April 19, 1836. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

— Emerson. 



The Advice of Polonius to Laertes. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
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Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear 't, that th' opposed may beware of thee 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all ; to thine ownself be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

— Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to 
all the force of the Crown. It may be frail ; its roof may 
shake; the wind may blow through it; the storms may 
enter, the rain may enter, — but the King of England cannot 
enter; all his forces dare not cross the threshold of the 
ruined tenement! — William Pitt. 

In vain we call old notions fudge. 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 

The Ten Commandments will not budge. 
And stealing will continue stealing. 

— Lowell. 

However it be, it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

— Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
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19. Telling a Personal Incident. — Every one at times 
has occasion to tell of some interesting or surprising 
thing that has happened to him, or that he has seen, or 
heard of. To do this well one must think what his 
hearers will have to be told first, before they can under- 
stand. Usually they will want to know the time and 
place, and who were present ; then they will be ready 
at once to hear and appreciate what happened and the 
result. They will not want the point of the story de- 
layed too long, and hence it is best to tell only what is 
absolutely necessary before the principal point of the 
story is reached. The principal point or climax of the 
story must be kept in mind all the time. 

Assigrnineiits. 

20. The following may suggest some interesting incident of 
similar character that you have seen. If so, come to class prepared 
to tell your story j i£ not, come prepared to retell one of the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a) A friend of mine opened his box-stove one fall to 
kindle a fire in it, when he beheld in the black interior the 
desiccated forms of two bluebirds. The birds had prob- 
ably taken refuge in the chimney during some cold spring 
storm, and had come down the pipe to the stove, from 
whence they were unable to ascend. — Burroughs. 

(h) One day a tragedy was enacted a few yards from 
where I was sitting with a book ; two song-sparrows were 
trying to defend their nest against a black snake. The 
curious, interrogating note of a chicken who had suddenly 
come upon the scene in his walk first caused me to look up 
from my reading. There were the sparrows, with wings 
raised in a way peculiarly expressive of horror and dismay, 
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rushing about a low clump of grass and bushes. Then, 
looking more closely, I saw the glistening form of the black 
snake, and the quick movement of his head as he tried to 
seize the birds. The sparrows darted about and through 
the grass and weeds, trying to beat the snake off. Their 
tails and wings were spread, and, panting with the heat and 
the desperate struggle, they presented a most singular spec- 
tacle. They uttered no cry, not a sound escaped them; 
they were plainly speechless with horror and dismay. Not 
once did they drop their wings, and the peculiar expression 
of those uplifted palms, as it were, I shall never forget. It 
occurred to me that perhaps here was a case of attempt at 
bird-charming on the part of the snake, so I looked on from 
behind the fence. The birds charged the snake and har- 
assed him from every side, but were evidently under no 
spell save that of courage in defending their nest. Every 
moment or two I could see the head and neck of the ser- 
pent make a sweep at the birds, when the one struck at 
would fall back, and the other would renew the assault from 
the rear. There appeared to be little danger that the snake 
could strike and hold onQ of the birds, though I trembled 
for them, they were so bold and approached so near to the 
snake's head. Time and again he sprang at them, but with- 
out success. How the poor things panted, and held up 
their wings appealingly! Then the snake glided off to 
the near fence, barely escaping the stone which I hurled at 
him. I found the nest rifled and deranged ; whether it had 
contained eggs or young I know not. — Burroughs. 

(c) The following may suggest some incident to tell about. In 
telling the incident imagine that you are speaking to some one of 
your own age who has come from another town to visit you. 
Frame the story in such a way as to interest and entertain him. 

An accident while coasting; a mishap while swim- 
ming ; a ease of mistaken identity ; a trick that failed j 
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an amusing mispronunciation ; a thankless errand ; an 
unfinished nap ; how I was locked in ; how the game was 
won ; why I was tardy ; curing a bad cold ; trying to 
keep a secret ; why our club broke up ; a mysterious 
noise ; the caller who wouldn't leave his name ; a for- 
gotten appointment; catching the street-car; a night 
alarm. 

21. Oral Description. — If we should watch our talk 
for one day, we should be surprised to notice how much 
of it is description. We are forever telling how people 
look and how they act, how we feel, and how things 
seem to us. Our conversation is crowded with de- 
scriptive phrases, and when we are telling a story we 
frequently find it necessary to insert, at various points, 
short descriptions of persons, places, or interesting 
objects. If we tell about a journey that we have taken, 
we find that at almost every step we are describing 
somebody or something. It is noticeable, too, that the 
people or things we describe are those- that are new to 
us or those that are, in some respects, peculiar, and 
different from the ordinary ; and we naturally select 
for description those features of a person or thing that 
are most prominent and most unusual. 

Assigrnments. 

22. («) Look carefully a minute or two at one of the pictures 
in the room ; then tell the different things that you have seen in 
the picture and their relative positions. 

(b) Look out of the window a minute. What is the most 
prominent thing in sight? The next in prominence? 

(c) Look through a half-opened door as you pass by. What 
image remains in your mind ? Describe it. 
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(rf) What picture is brought before your mind by the words 
crossing the bridge f Tell what you see. 

(e) What picture is brought before your mind by the word 
dejected? Describe the picture. 

(/) What scene is brought before your mind by the words 
street-piano, children, dancing t What other things enter into your 
picture ? 

23. The Extempore Speech. — All of us have our 
opinions on the topics concerning which people about 
us are talking. We discuss among ourselves whether 
the last examination was too hard or too easy ; whether 
it is best to choose the Latin Course, or the German 
Course, or the English Course, on entering the High 
School ; whether it is easier to study at home than in 
school ; whether or not drawing and music and physical 
training should be compulsory ; whether A or B is the 
best scholar in the class ; whether or not a literary 
society or a school paper should be established. If we 
become very much interested in our class-work in history 
or English literature, we have our favorite generals, 
or statesman, or authors, poems, or books, and are ready 
to tell why they are our favorites. If we read the 
newspapers or the magazines, we acquire opinions on 
topics of current discussion ; the respective merits of 
political parties, or of government policy, or of schemes 
for social and educational reform. Whenever one of 
us expresses himself orally to others on any subject, he 
is really making a speech ; and the more deeply inter- 
ested he is in his subject, the more he feels the necessity 
of presenting what he has to say according to some 
orderly plan which he has previously thought out. 
Such a plan should be very simple at first, including 
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but two or three of the most important thoughts to be 
expressed. Bearing this plan in mind the speaker 
begins in his talk with a sentence or two, telling what 
he is going to talk about and indicating his plan. Then 
he takes up the first statement in his plan, and gives 
all that he has to say about that statement ; then the 
second statement in his plan, giving all about that ; and 
so on to the end. The speaker might begin with the 
words, " I am going to tell about (mentioning the sub- 
ject). First I shall speak of (mentioniDg the first 
statement in his plan) ; secondly, of (giving the second 
statement in his plan) ; and thirdly, of (giving the 
third statement in his plan). First, then," etc. Or 
the speaker might begin, " There are two good reasons 
why (giving the subject about which he is to speak); 
first (giving the first reason) ; second (giving the sec- 
ond reason). First, then," etc. By following this 
method for a time, the pupil will learn to keep his 
thoughts in order ; and when he has finished, however 
dissatisfied he may feel with his discussion, he will 
know that at any rate he has made his two or three 
principal statements duly emphatic. 

Assigrnments. 

24. («) Select one of the following subjects, or choose some 
other subject in which you are more interested, and prepare to 
speak on it briefly, according to the plan given in the preceding 
paragraph : — 

Reasons why Latin is a hard study ; reasons why men 
strike ; reasons why it is easier to study in school than 
at home (or at home than in school) ; why you like this 
grade of school better than the preceding grade (or the 
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preceding better than this grade) ; why verse is easier 
to memorize than prose ; why you would rather live in 
America than in England; why you would rather live 
in the East than in the West (or in the West than in the 
East) ; why you would rather live in the North than in 
the South (or in the South than in the North) ; why you 
think it pays to tell the truth when you are in a tight 
place ; why you like (or do not like) some book you have 
read recently; why Monday would be a better day for 
holiday than Saturday; why it would be worse to lose 
one's hearing than one's sight (or vice versa) ; why you 
would rather be a great poet than a great painter or 
musician. 

(b) The pronunciation of English in the time of Shakespeare 
was different in some respects from the pronunciation of the 
present day. The following passage shows how an actor of that 
time probably pronounced the words of Hamlet's speech to the 
players : — 

Be not too tahm nayther ; boot let your own discressyoon 
be your tutoor.^ Suit ^ the ahcsyoon to the woord, the woord 
to the ahcsyoon, with this speciawl observawnce thaht you 
o'erstep not the modestey off nahture.^ For ahnything so 
overdoon is from the poorpoose off playing, hwooze end both 
aht the first ^ ahnd now, wahss ahnd iss, to hold ahz 'tware 
the mirroor oop to nahture ; ^ to show virtue h6r own f ay- 
ture, scorn her own imahge, ahnd the very ahge ahnd body 
of the time his form ahnd pressyure.^ Now this overdoon 
or coom tardy off, though'* it mahk the oonskilfool lah,^ 
cahnnot boot mahk the judissyoos grieve, the censure off 
which own moost in your allowahnce o'erweigh^ a whole 
thay'atre off oothers. 

^ u like the French u or the German Vl, 
2 ir sounded as in irritate. 
8 The h is violently aspirated. 
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Read the passage as you find it in Hamlet, Act III., Scene ii. 
Why do you think your way of pronouncing is preferable? How 
would you prove that it is to an actor of that day if he were to 
come to life and should want to argue the matter with you ? 

25. The Oral Paragraph. — In all spoken discourse 
requiring more than a single sentence, — in the topical 
recitation, the abstract, the reproduction, in telling 
a personal incident, in the description, and in the 
speech, — we have noticed that the following are the 
important characteristics to strive for : — 

(1) A definite topic, or several definite topics of one 
subject, to talk about, expressed in a complete sentence. 

(2) A definite plan to guide us in talking about the 
topic or topics, so that our talk may be orderly and 
the more easily understood. 

The sentence in which we state the topic about which 
we are going to talk is called the topic-sentence. It is 
usually the first sentence that we speak. The other 
sentences, which tell about the topic, together with the 
topic-sentence, make an oral paragraph. An oral para- 
graph is, therefore, a series of spoken sentences, all 
closely connected, all treating of one topic, and conse- 
quently all belonging together. 

A spoken discourse may be composed of several 
paragraplis or of one. If it consists of but one para- 
graph, the hearer should be enabled to remember easily 
the single topic-sentence of the paragraph, and in 
order that he may do this, it is best to state the topic- 
sentence at the close, as well as at the beginning, of 
the spoken paragraph. The test of the longer dis- 
course, made up of several topics of one subject, is the 
hearer's ability to remember easily the several topic- 
sentences that make up the plan of the discourse. 



CHAPTER II. 

'WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

26. The Reader. — We have learned that the chief 
reason why we train ourselves to speak distinctly, pro- 
nounce well, and make complete sentences, is because 
we wish to be understood. We have learned also to 
take pains in telling stories and in describing things, 
in order that our hearer may not only understand easily, 
but be interested in what we say. The same principle 
governs us in our written composition. Everything 
that we write is written to be read by somebody. We 
always write for some particular reader or some par- 
ticular class of readers. Consequently, when writing, 
we are obliged to think what our particular reader 
needs to be told in order that he may understand 
easily ; what he would better be told first, what next, 
and what last ; what questions he would ask if he were 
present ; and what he is most likely to be interested in. 

In order to help our reader to understand easily, 
we also learn to employ in written composition the 
mechanical devices which custom has prescribed in aid 
of all readers ; namely, punctuation, capitals, and 
paragraph-indention, as well as a style of handwriting 
that can be read easily, and neat form in general. For 
the same reason we make our sentences conform to the 
standard called English grammar, which English- 
speaking people have gradually developed for the pur- 

41 
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pose of mutual intelligibility. We attend to these 
matters mechanical and matters grammatical, whoever 
the reader may be. Not to do so is to hinder easy 
imderstanding and to defeat the purpose of writing. 

ABBigrnmentB. 

27^ (a) Compare the following ways of expressing the 
same fact ; (1) " It was night/^ (2) " The moon was shining. 
The children were in bed, and the house was stilL The 
stars were appearing one by one, and oidy the whistle of 
the late train indicated the hour." Which of these two 
methods is the more interesting to you? Can you tell 
why? 

-N^ (6) Tell the class that " it was early morning at the farm- 
(house " without using the sentence just quoted. In order 
to do so, you will have to think of what was going on at 
the farmhouse to indicate that it was early morning. 
\(c) Without using the word genermcs, tell something 
that a friend did which shows that he, or she, is generous. 
\ (d) Without using the word humane^ relate an incident 
that has come within your own observation, showing what 
humaneness is. 

\(e) Without using the word noble, show by relating a 
particular occurrence that a certain person whom you have 
in mind is really noble. 

(/) A former class-mate left school and moved away from 
town more than a year ago. What would he be interested 
in hearing about school affairs if you should chance to meet 
him on a journey? What questions would he probably 
ask? How would his questions differ from those which 
another friend of yours would ask who is thinking about 
moving to town in order to enter your school ? 

(g) Your family is about to move to another city. You 
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will go, too, if you can continue your studies in the school 
there without dropping into lower classes. If you cannot, 
it is decided that you would better remain where you are 
for the present. What must you write to the principal of 
the school in the city which is to be your new home in 
order to be sure that his answer to your letter will be 
sufficiently definite to decide whether you will go or will 
stay where you are? What will he need to be told in 
regard to your studies ? 

\ (h) If you were talking about the high school to a friend 
inHhe lower grades who was thinking about leaving school, 
what would you tell him about high school life and work 
in order to interest him in keeping at his studies ? 

(i) Explain to the class the principal duties of a school 
director or a member of the board of education. 

(j) Can you see any particular difference between these 
two sentences ? (1) " You only wish for prose.'' (2) " You 
only wish for prose ? " Explain to the class what is sug- 
gested to you in the one that is not suggested in the other. 

(k) Tell the class what picture is brought before your 
mind and what scene is suggested by the words "At the 
picnic " ; or, " Out on first ! " or, " Three out ; side out ! " or, 
" Pom, pom, pull away ! come away or I'll fetch you away ! " 
or, " Shinny on your own side ! " or, " Paul Revere " ; or, 
"Work! work! work!" or, "The last leaf upon the 
tree " ; or, " The night's Plutonian shore " ; or, " Wind, that 
grand old harper, smote his thunder-harp of pines"; or, 
" Let no man, when I am in my grave, charge me with dis- 
honor ! " or, " They wandered over many lands ; but they 
found not joy or fortune there, and now they are gone and 
forgotten " ; or, " Valley Forge " ; or, " The birds can fly, 
and why not I ? " or, " A thousand years, my own Colum- 
bia ! 'Tis the glad day so long foretold ; 'Tis the glad mom 
whose early twilight Washington saw in days of old." 
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(T) Think of an intimate friend now. Suppose he has 
asked you in a note to go somewhere with him, and you 
cannot go. Which of the two letter-forms following will 
suit this particular friend best ? (1) " Sorry ; but can't go. 
Will explain when I see you in the morning.'^ (2) ^* I am 
very sorry that I cannot accept your kind invitation for this 
evening. There are some friends of my sister's at the house, 
who want me to take them to the lecture, and I cannot get 
away in time to join you. I hope you will have a good 
time." 

28. Form. — A legible handwriting and neatness of 
form are essential if you would make yourself under- 
stood easily and pleasurably. Follow the forms which 
custom prescribes for the written page, in business let- 
ters, in notes of invitation, in general correspondence, 
and in all school work. Whatever is unusual or un- 
necessary interferes with ready understanding, because, 
if it does nothing worse, it takes the reader's attention 
away from your thought to your eccentricities of form. 
Poor mechanical execution may bring loss to yourself 
at some time in your life. A slovenly written or badly 
spelled letter will usually ruin the chances of an appli- 
cant for a business position. A carelessly written order 
may bring the wrong goods. Delays, misunderstand- 
ings, embarrassments, petty annoyances, arise by the 
thousand every day from inattention to mechanical 
form. 

In the interest of the reader we will adopt the fol- 
lowing rules for the form of our written compositions 
in this class : — 

(1) Write on only one side of the prescribed paper. 
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(2) Use black ink unless the teacher announces other- 
wise. 

(3) Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left 
for the teacher's corrections. 

(4) Start every line of writing close to this margin, 
except as prescribed in the next two rules. 

(5) Put the title in the middle of the first line and 
underscore it with a wavy line. Begin with a capital 
letter the principal words of a title. Leave one line 
blank below the title. 

(6) Indent (leave blank) at least one inch at the be- 
ginning of the first line of the writing ; and, in longer 
compositions, indicate the two or three main divisions 
by similar indention at the beginning of each division. 
You will be tempted to indent too often in short compo- 
sitions. In letters follow the style of indention given 
in the illustrations of form (Section 29). In written 
conversations follow the style of indention shown near 
the close of Section 51. 

(7) If, near the end of a line, there is not room for 
the word you are about to write, do not try to crowd it 
in, and seldom divide it (unless it is a compound word, 
like school-mate^ twenty-fourth^ which can be broken into 
two simple words); but leave the end of the line blank 
and write the whole word on the next line. Word- 
breaking is the business of the printer. In written 
work it frequently makes even common words hard to 
recognize. The right-hand margin of the writing need 
not be straight, but, with a very little care in spacing 
words, you will keep it sufficiently so. 

(8) Do not leave noticeable blank spaces after the 
close of your sentences, except at the end of a compo- 
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\ sition or one of its divisions. It is a common fault 
^with pupils to begin nearly every sentence on a new 
/ line. 

(9) To strike out a word draw a horizontal line 
through it ; but do not use parentheses for this purpose. 
To insert omitted words use the caret and interline 
neatly. If you have found it necessary to erase, strike 
out, or interline several times on the same page, rewrite 
the page. 

(10) Leave the sheets of your composition flat. Do 
not fold them, or fasten them together, or roll them, or 
turn down the corners. It is sufficient for identifica- 
tion if you will always be sure to write your name and 
the number of the page in the upper right-hand corner 
of each sheet. 

29. Illustrations of Form. — Model 1, below, shows 
the first page of a composition prepared in accordance 
with the foregoing rules. Notice especially how rules 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 are observed. Model 2 illustrates the 
style of indention in a letter. Notice especially the 
style of address and the style of the conclusion of 
the letter. 
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MODEL 1. 

T/(^& e/Xyju^e^t O/ W'&tt-lyi&cC cCaa cl(aahxuq/ to tCv-& v/ja^ to 
tlv& 6-&qZ e^kavcueteA^ oi kto^ lyi&ui. <Jt to/ (yyvtu cutteA^ 
tcyyua e/?o^ii^eAyi^yi€^& tkat w^ L&oaa^ to- €M>n^&cl& to ktyyv cu 
\AjCfM/ to iAtciivi<f& ki/yyiQ^ti tru cu yybex^yitncft&Q^ cLoa- w-ktyyv 
OMyOMxyyta^ttu, 

JbouyuUf, m^u t&wveA^, w-a^ oniZ w^lXA 'm.& iov cu clvtv-& 

tk& otkeA/ cLoAf, w-k&yv W'& c^'Zi^ cu icCt a^ cu vic{^vqA- 

k&o/^ 'yi&CLV tk& \xyaxL, c/ ^i^Ut&cC w^, cuncC cb-a^yvcOu 

^IcbnX&cl iWYyLJo.&€L out cm/cC cCa,vt&cC toiiHi^\x£Q/ ki/vyv, 3^k& 

no but 

"Uit, kow-eAf-av, oAoW'&cl ^ ^&aA/, /^ ^to/U&ct wA&'l& k& ia^^^, 

cuncL cf e^ocj^tettcC to Q.&& tk& icqaocuC iufkt w-lxteyk Jbanclu 

nsu&v te/w^f^. W^k&ru JbdyvcU^ q^om^ tkat tk& lat oti&v&d 

Tiextk&v to itakt nov to nynri/, k& oZoju^js^ui vrt &V'ixient 

a moment 

Q^uv^vi^& ; tkeu tookul at &a€^k otk&Vjs^trv a not unlit 
univt&Kcltu w-oA^, a^ it Q.&&yyvecC to yyi^, am^ tk&n J^aouiif 
tA^uyyve 6-0^ to tk& eaAA.haa&, not a/stvncf a^ka^yyv&ct i/yu 
tk& t&aat, tinei {yiit w-axfaim^ kCo/ ta^tt ao^ tl to qaxu, 
*^ /"fe/o^ Oytt vixfkt, JC&V^ 6'& aoiAUf/' 

<? aw moit& QAIV& tkat tk& uit w-a^ not o^i^h 
0^ cCia^tyt&cl, iov juot a^ w^& w-eA^ cCvuv-On^ otl, 0/ 
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MODEL 2. 



Assiernments. 

30. («) Write briefly the incident you related orally in Section 
27 (c), (d), or (g), with some particular reader in mind. 

(6) Write a letter to the former class-mate mentioned in Sectioi 
27 (/), or to the friend thinking about entering your school. 

(c) Write the letter which you thought out for Section 27 z' \ 
Be careful to give all of the information that will be needed. 

(d) You have seen a certain picture, but do not retneinh 
the name of it. The artist's name, however, you do retaen 1 
Write for the price of a photogravure of the picture to JVle 
H. Soule & Co., Boston, Mass., giving the name of the artist 
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Men's Christian association, in the state of Illinois, 
Cook county, the Garfield school, the battle of Mon- 
mouth, etc., capitalizing only the most distinctive words 
in a name. 

Likewise, while titles of honor and respect are capi- 
talized when used just before the name of a person 
(General Grant, Captain Sigsbee, Professor Bright), the 
tendency now is not to capitalize these words in other 
situations ; as, " The chairman next introduced Gov- 
ernor Medill, who spoke at great length. The governor 
declared him s elf opposed to the present tax laws." 

The same tendency is seen in " My dear Sir " at 
the beginning, and " Yours ^ respectfully," " Very truly 
Yours," at the end of letters, where courtesy capitalizes 
"Sir" and "Yours," but leaves the words "dear," 
"respectfully," "truly," in small letters unless they 
begin the expression ; as, " Dear Sir," " Respectfully 
Yours," "Truly Yours." 

In the assignments we shall deduce some rules for 
capitalization based on present usage,^ but one safe 
principle may be announced here : In the same compo- 
sition be consistent in your use of capitals ; know why 
you use them, and why you do not. 

Courtesy to the reader requires that no abbreviations 
or contractions be used which are not readily recog- 
nized. Ink and paper are cheap ; and the object in 
writing is to be understood. We are not at liberty 
to abbreviate and contract words at will. Usage per- 
mits such abbreviations as : — 

iDo not contract the words "Yours,** "respectfully," or "dear**; 
write them in full, for the sake of courtesy. 

^ Other uses of the capital are noticed in Sections 28 (5) and 37. 
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A.B., for Bachelor of Arts. 

B.C., for before Christ. 

A.D., for anno Domini, in 
the year of Our Lord, or 
after Christ. 

A.M., for ante meridiem, be- 
fore noon, or, for Master 
of Arts. 

P.M., for post meridiem, or, 
for postmaster. 

D.D., for doctor of divinity. 

D.D.S., for doctor of dental 
surgery. 

e.g., for exempli gratia, for 
example. 

etc., for et cetera, and others. 

ibid., for in the same place 
(used in references). 

i.e., for id est, that is to say. 

LL.D., for legum doctor, doc- 
tor of laws. 

M.D., for doctor of medicine. 



Messrs., for Gentlemen. 
Mme. (from the French 

word madame), for Madam. 
Mile., for Mademoiselle. 
Ms., for manuscript. 
Mss., for manuscripts. 
N.B., for nota bene, mark 

well. 
N.S., for new style (after 

1752). 
O.S., for old style (before 

1752). 
Ph.D., for doctor of philoso- 

p., for page, and pp., for 

pages, 
pro tem., for pro tempore, for 

the time being, 
prox., for proximo, next, 
ult., for tUtimo, last. 
viz., for videlicet, namely, 
vs., for versus, against. 



Among business men and in bills and other business 
papers many abbreviations are properly used which 
would be out of place elsewhere ; such, for example, 
as, dr., for debtor; do., for ditto, the same; E.E., for 
errors excepted ; and the various abbreviations which 
are used in the tables of weights and measures given in 
the arithmetics follow the same rule. The following 
words should not be abbreviated : promenade, money, 
physiognomy, examination, mathematics, gymnasium, 
business, defiance, advertisement, complimentary. 
Some words that may be abbreviated when used just 
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before a name (Rev. Mr. Johnson, Prof. J. M. Shultz, 
Dr. Moore, Gen. Grant, Capt. Shaw) may not be ab- 
breviated when written by themselves. In spoken 
English such words should always be pronounced in 
full, and it is best to write them in full. 

Except when reproducing conversation in writing, 
contractions should be avoided. Can't, doesn't, don't, 
haven't, shan't, they'll, isn't, couldn't, aren't, I'm, I'd, 
didn't, he'll, he's, weren't, won't, ma'am, o'er, ne'er, 
sup't, are better written in full, as a general rule. In 
business papers " Rec'd paym't," " Pd," " On acc't," and 
such contractions are good form ; elsewhere they are 
not. Do not begin a letter by writing "Your favor 
rec'd," nor end it by writing " Y'rs resp'y." 

Assignments. 

32. (o) Why is no capitalized and yes left in small letters in 
the following sentences ? 

If I should be asked to say point-blank whether I would 
do such a thing, I should be compelled to answer, No. 
When asked if I would go, I said yes, never thinking of 
the other engagement. 

(6) Why is loho begun with a capital in one of these sentences 
and not in the other? 

The question now is, Who will be brave enough to tell 
him plainly that we want him to resign ? . He wants to 
know who will go. 

(c) Compare the two sentences following, noting the two senses 
in which the word bible is used, and make a rule for capitalizing 
this word : — 

(1) Study the Bible if you would learn what good Saxon 
can do. 
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(2) There were hundreds of bibles for sale 5 the shelves 
were lined with them. 

(rf) Make a rule for the capitalization of the words north, 
south, east, west, after comparing the following sentences : — 

(1) He lives about two miles north of here. 

(2) The South was well prepared for war; the North 
had not prepared at all. 

(e) From this sentence make a rule as to capitalizing the names 
of the days of the week, months, and seasons. 

The last Friday in December was the coldest day this 
winter. 

(/) Consult the New Testament (Matthew v. 1; xx. 20; or 
other passages) to see whether pronouns referring to Our Lord 
are there capitalized. Why should him begin with a capital in the 
following ? 

The issue now rests with Him who decides all battles. 

(g) From an inspection of the following sentences make a rule 
as to capitals : — 

(1) You will find my text in the Gospel of John. 

(2) He is preaching the gospel of free trade. 

(3) He read an essay entitled, " Some Reasons for Vot- 
ing at the Primaries.'' 

(4) The book is entitled, " Put Yourself in his Place." 

(h) From an inspection of Section 18 (c) make a rule as to 
capitalizing in lines of poetry. State the rule so as to provide also 
for broken lines such as occur in the following : — 

On that historic spot where 

" once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world," 

this leader began a new war for human rights and human 
liberties. 
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(i) Make a rule for the use of capitals in preambles and resolu- 
tions. 

Whereas, The secretary of this society regularly absents 
himself from its meetings, and has failed to perform the 
duties of his office, refusing to give the society any explana- 
tion or excuse ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the office of secretary in this society be 
and hereby is declared vacant ; and be it further 

Resolved, That an election to fQl the office of secretary be 
held at the next regular meeting of the society. 

(y) From the following deduce a rule for the use of the capital 
at the beginning of a quotation. 

(1) He said, " The world is too much with us." 

(2) He complained that " the world is too much with us." 

(k) Compare a page or two of your history, or of a monthly 
magazine, with a page of a daily newspaper, noticing differences in 
the use of capitals and seeing if you can find any inconsistencies in 
either. 

Q) Compare the editorial pages of two leading daily papers (as 
a New York paper and a Chicago paper), noting differences in the 
use of capitals and quotation marks. 

33. Spelling. — When you misspell a word, it usually 
means that you have not looked closely enough to get 
a correct mental image of the word. The remedy for 
incorrect spelling is to look again, and more closely 
than before, at the correct spelling of the word which 
you have misspelled. A poor speller can usually make 
himself a good one in a short time by looking closely 
at the correct forms of words that trouble him. It is a 
good plan for him to spell each word out loud, at the 
same time writing it, or going through the motions of 
writing it, on the paper before him. Sometimes poor 
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spelling is a result of poor pronunciation, as in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

library laboratory perhaps perspiration s 

chimney geography simile arctic 

perform prefer February zoology 

Copy into a notebook the correct forms of words that 
are marked misspelled in your compositions, review the 
lists in your notebook each time before you write, and, 
while writing, consult your dictionary when in doubt 
as to the correct spelling of a word. 

Assignments. 

34. (fl) Compare the singular with the plural form of each of 
the following words : — 

monkey, monkeys boy, boys journey, journeys 

essay, essays money, moneys valley, valleys 

What letter precedes the y in each ? Is it a vowel or a conso- 
nant? Make a rule for the plural of such words. 

(b) Compare the singular and the plural form of each of the 
following words : — 

assembly, assemblies country, countries 

company, companies story, stories 

family, families penny, pennies 

ferry, ferries copy, copies 

What kind of letter precedes the y in each ? a vowel or a conso- 
nant ? Make a rule for the plural of such words. 

(c) Compare the singular and the plural form of the following 
nouns from the Greek and make a rule for the plural : — 

analysis, analyses parenthesis, parentheses 

crisis, crises antithesis, antitheses 

. hypothesis, hypotheses 
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Compare also the following nouns from the Greek and make a 
rule for the plural : — 

phenomenon, phenomena criterion, criteria 

automaton, automata ganglion, ganglia 

(jl) Compare the singular and the plural form of each of the 
following nouns from the Latin and make a rule : — 

radius, radii focus, foci alumnus, alumni 

(e) Compare the singular and the plural form of each of the 
following nouns from the Latin : — 

memorandum, memoranda medium, media 

bacterium, bacteria datum, data 

Fill each of the blanks in the sentences following with the cor- 
rect form of one of these words : — 

(1) A mosquito is sometimes the by which the 

of typhoid fever is carried from one person to another. 

(2) He is basing his argument upon several wrong . 

(3) I will make a of it. 

(/) Compare the singular and the plural form of each of the 
following : — 

son-in-law, sons-in-law cupful, cupsful or cupfuls 
man-servant, men-servants 

What is the difference between two cupsful of flour and two 
cupfuls of flour? Consult the dictionary. 

{g) Contrast the following plurals. The correct spelling will 
have to be learned outright: — 

buffaloes and cuckoos ' tornadoes and halos 

mosquitoes and mementos volcanoes and altos 
potatoes and pianos desperadoes and trios 

tomatoes and solos heroes and zeros 

mottoes and tyros 
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(h) Contrast the spelling of the following : — 

seize and siege whether and weather 

receive and believe the principal offender and a 
already and all right man of principle 

appearance and existence until and to till the soil 

grammar and hammer ledge and privilege 

Macaulay, Thackeray, religious and sacrilegious 

Whately, and Coverley offered and preferred 

very and ferry separate and remunerate 

(i) Write the possessive form of each of the following words, 
also noticing the pronunciation of the possessives: — 

lady gentlemen conscience one (self) 

ladies Knox teacher witness 

gentleman Moses teachers somebody 

somebody else 

(J) Find words, in the lists given in Section 8, the correct 
enunciation of which, syllable by syllable, precisely fits the correct 
spelling. 

(k) Find words, in the lists given in Section 8, which are 
often misspelled because they are mispronounced. 

(/) In The International Dictionary^ pp. xc-xcii, are rules for 
spelling. What rule governs the spelling of the following words? 

combated dizziness wasteful untying 

gunner enterprise deferred duly = 

Mussulmans shoeing shampooed destroyer 

intractable slyly panicky disagreeable 

soliloquies reversible 

(m) The following words are frequently misspelled. Read the 
list carefully, and mark the words you are not sure of. 

abbreviation accessible acknowledge aggravate 

abscess accommodate acquiesce aggregate 

accede accumulate admissible aggrieve 

accelerate achieve affable alien 
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allegiance 
appal (appal- 
ling) 
artillery- 
assassin 
audacious 
barricade 
battalion 
believe 
bereave 
beseech 
blamable 
buoyant 
calendar 
capillary 
caricature 
ceiling 
chieftain 
chivalry 
coalesce 
collateral 
colloquial 
commensurate 
commiserate 
committee 
commodious 
comparative 
compatible 
competitive 
concede 
conceit 
concurrence 
confectionery 
conferred 



connoisseur 

conscientious 

consistent 

convalescence 

corollary 

councillor 

counterfeit 

credibility 

curriculum 

deceive 

deferred 

defendant 

derivative 

descendant 

despondent 

development 

dignitary 

dilapidated 

diphthong 

disappoint 

discernible 

discriminate 

disinfectant 

dissatisfaction 

disseminate 

dissipation 

divisible 

domicile 

eccentric 

ecstasy 

effeminacy 

eighth 

elapse 

eligible 



embarrassment 
emigrate 
ennoble 
enthusiasm 
equally- 
equivalent 
ethereal 
exaggerate 
exasperate 
exceed 

excel (excel- 
ling) 
excrescence 
exhilarate 
extravagance 
fallacious 
fascinate 
feasible 
February 
feign 
fiend 
foreign 
forfeit 
fraudulent 
freight 
frieze 

gayly 

gayety 

gradient 

granary 

grievance 

grievous 

guttural 

hackneyed 



hammock 
handkerchief 
harangue 
harass 
heinous 
hereditary- 
honorary 
immovable 
impossible 
improbable 
immanent 
imminent 
inaugurate 
indispensable 
indomitable 
ingenuous 
insatiable 
insistence 
intelligible 
intermittent 
intricacy 
inveigle 
irascible 
irrefragable 
irresistible 
irrigate 
isthmus 
itinerant 
jeopardy 
laboratory 
languor 
laudatory 
led {p.p. of 
to lead) 
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legible 


permissible 


reducible 


strategy 


leisure 


perseverance 


relief 


succeed 


leopard 


Pharisaical 


repressible 


supersede 


liege 


phenomenon 


reprieve 


superstitious 


lineament 


plaintiff 


reservoir 


surfeit 


liniment 


plebeian 


resurrection 


surveillance 


longevity 


possess 


rhyme 


susceptible 


luscious 


precede 


role 


symmetry 


magnanimous 


preferred 


salary 


synonym 


maintenance 


preliminary 


satire 


synthesis 


manacle 


preparation 


satyr 


technical 


maneuver 


prerogative 


scintillate 


tenacious 


maritime 


presentiment 


scrutinize 


tenement 


mercenary 


principal (ad- 


scythe 


thief 


millennium 


jectivey 


secede 


totally 


miniature 


principle 


sedentary 


tournament 


miscellaneous 


(noun) 


sediment 


traceable 


mischief 


privilege 


seize 


transcendent 


missile 


proceed 


separate 


twelfth 


mitigate 


procedure 


serviceable 


tyranny 


moreover 


proficient 


shield 


until 


mountainous 


prohibitory 


shriek 


vacillate 


necessary 


promissory 


siege 


variegated 


niece 


pronunciation 


sleight 


■vengeance 


noisome 


quotient 


soliloquy 


vicissitude 


noticeable 


rarefy 


souvenir 


victuals 


palatable 


rarity 


squalor 


villainy 


pallor 


really 


stationary 


vocabulary 


panegyric 


rebellious 


stationery {pa- weird 


parallel 


recede 


per, etc) 


whereas 


parliament 


receipt 


stereotype 


wield 


penitentiary 


receive 


stratagem 


yield 



I Principal is used as a noun in the sense of ** chief officer '' or '* head/ 
as " Priucipal of the High School." 
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35. Sentence-Length and Sentence-Structure. — We 

have learned that it is essential, if we would be under- 
stood, to make every sentence complete, — with a sub- 
ject and a predicate in grammatical agreement. This, 
we have found by oral practice, is less difiBcult when 
we can keep each sentence rather short. When we try 
to make one sentence say too many things, the errors 
creep in. But the complete statement of the thought 
often requires us to use longer sentences. The sen- 
tences numbered 5 and 6, below, are rather long ; but 
they could not be shortened and say what they are 
meant to say. While it is well, for the sake of a 
pleasing variety, to use sentences of different lengths, 
this is not a thing to work for especially. The princi- 
pal thing to work for is to make each sentence say just 
what is intended. 

In order to accomplish this we must make ourselves 
familiar with the structure and uses of the different 
kinds of sentences, since each kind can perform some 
sorts of work for us better than the other kinds. The 
sentence numbered 2, below, for instance, expresses by 
means of the word until^ a relation that could hardly 
be expressed by any other kind of sentence. It would 
be correct but it would be bunglesome and unidiomatic 
to try to express the close and complex relation in sen- 
tence 2 by means of simple ^ sentences, thus : " A cat 

^ A simple sentence makes a single statement. A complex sentence 
contains one principal statement with one or more subordinate statements 
(called clauses) joined to it by such words as until, who, that, which, 
where, when, though, if. A compound sentence is composed of two or 
more statements of equal value, united by the words and, hut, or simply 
by a semicolon if one of these words can be readily understood. A semi- 
colon might take the place of the word hut in sentence 4. 
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gets her foot on a piece of meat. From that moment, 
she claims possession. Before that, she does not." 
The sentences numbered 3 and 4, below, illustrate the 
same fact. It would be correct to use two simple sen- 
tences instead of sentence 3, thus : " After possession, 
however, she asserts her positive rights. Heavier cats 
will allow the claim." But these two sentences do not 
say what sentence 3 says ; they fail to make clear the 
close relation of the two thoughts compounded by the 
word and. For the word and here implies " and what 
i% equally significant.^^ A simple sentence makes a 
single statement. It is evident, then, that the com- 
pound sentence and the complex sentence can often 
express for us certain close relations that simple sen- 
tences cannot express so well. Some things that we 
have to say to our reader are so closely related in 
our thought that they must be joined together in our 
expression. The complex and the compound forms 
help us not only to join them closely but also to join 
them accurately, the uniting words (and^ buty though^ 
sinccy ify because^ for^ that^ in order that^ who^ which^ 
etc.), if well chosen, showing just what the relation is. 

1. As a horticulturist and student of nature, I have been 
interested in observing the recognition, by domestic animals, 
of the rights of property. 2. A cat makes no claim to pos- 
session until her foot is on the piece of meat. 3. After 
possession, however, she asserts her positive rights, and 
heavier cats will allow the claim. 4. Old cats will often 
allow young ones to rob them, but they will not allow older 
ones to do the same. 5. A dog not only claims a bone 
while in possession, but establishes his right to the same 
bone when it has been buried ; and woe be to any other dog 
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that opens the cache. 6. Again, if you find your horse in 
his neighbor's stall, eating oats, and scold him for it, his 
retreat is made with marks of shame. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the simple sentence, 
though restricted to a single statement, may be con- 
siderably enlarged, by the use of modifying words and 
phrases,^ as the simple sentence "I have been inter- 
ested" has been enlarged to sentence 1. By means of 
apposition, the expression As a horticulturist and 
student of nature is introduced ; by means of the 
adjective phrase of nature, the kind of student is speci- 
fied ; by means of the adverbial phrase in observing, the 
verb have been interested is completed in meaning and 
the sentence is enabled to continue ; by means of the 
adjective phrases by domestic animals and of the rights, 
the noun recognition (itself the direct object of observ- 
ing') is restricted and modified ; by means of the adjec- 
tive phrase of property, the kind of rights is specified. 
Sentence 1 thus enlarged is still a simple sentence, but 
it could not be made to carry any more phrases than it 
does, without confusing the reader. There is danger 
of overloading a sentence with phrases. Sometimes a 
subordinate statement, or clause, of equivalent meaning 
makes easier reading. Sentence 1 might with advan- 
tage read, " As a horticulturist and student of nature, I 
have been interested in observing that domestic animals 
recognize property right s.^^ This change makes the 
sentence complex, but the meaning is clearer. 

In sentence 5, which is a compound sentence, the 

1 Groups of words that do not contain a subject and a predicate are 
called phrases; for example, in observing f of the rightSy by domestic 
animalSf of property f in sentence 1, above, are phrases. 
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word and unites the two principal statements, while 
the words not only — hut unite closely the two predi- 
cate verbs of the first statement, which, taken by itself, 
is a simple sentence with two predicates. The subordi- 
nate clause of sentence 6 (a complex sentence) also 
contains two predicate verbs, find and scolds the princi- 
pal statement beginning with the words his retreat. In 
sentence 5, the word and is necessary to join the two 
principal statements closely. Often, however, you will 
be tempted to use the word and when the relation is 
not close enough to require it ; you will be tempted to 
join in a compound structure two or more statements 
that should stand independently as separate, simple 
sentences. In revising what. you write, strike out the 
and'' 9 that are not absolutely necessary to show the 
closest relation. 

Our study has indicated that we cannot throw a num- 
ber of statements together, calling the result a sentence. 
The parts must be united for a sufficient reason which 
the reader can easily appreciate. Unless two simple 
sentences make closer sense when united into one com- 
pound sentence than they make when separately stated, 
they do not belong together. Our study has also 
shown that a sentence is brought to a close not by whim 
or by chance nor in order to be long or short, but be- 
cause the thought is complete. The various kinds of 
sentence-structure express various relations of thought. 
Each kind of sentence is to be used as the best expres- 
sion of the thought requires. 
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Assisrnments. 

36. (a) Write a news item of one sentence embodying the 
following facts : A boy was hurt this morning. He was ten years 
old. His name is Arthur Smith. He is the son of Amos Smith, 
the well-known merchant. He was not fatally hurt, but was very 
seriously hurt. He fell from an apple tree in his father's yard. 
The Smiths live at 246 Washington Street. — What kind of sen- 
tence have you made, — simple, complex, or compound ? 

(b) Put into two sentences, as if for a news item, the following 
• facts: There will be no school Friday afternoon. The School 

Board decided this at its last meeting, which occurred Monday 
evening. The reason is that the President of the United States 
will pass through the town on Friday afternoon. The President's 
train will stop ten minutes at the station and the President will 
speak from the rear platform of his car to the school children. — 
What kind of sentences have you used ? 

(c) Put into a telegram of ten or twelve words the following 
facts: I expect to reach the Union Depot at two o'clock in the 
morning. Meet me with a carriage. — What kind of sentence 
have you used? 

(d) Write a telegram of not to exceed fifteen words, stating the 
following facts : Your brother is dangerously ill at the Sanitarium 
in Santa Fd. The doctor thinks you ought to come yourself or 
send your mother right away. — What kind of sentence have you 
used in the telegram ? 

(e) Write two sentences to your mother, telling her that you 
forgot your lunch-box this morning when you came to school, and 
asking her to send it by the bearer. Tell her that it is probably in 
the attic. You went up there just before starting for school. — 
What kind of sentences have you used ? 

(/) A carpenter wants a pound of ten-penny wire nails to com- 
plete a job. He also wants a hammer. He has lent his own to 
another carpenter engaged on the same job, who has gone home 
and taken the hammer with him. He also wants a piece of green 
chalk to use on a string for marking the roof. He writes a single 
sentence on a piece of wrapping paper and sends it to his shop. — 
What is the sentence ? What kind of sentence have you used ? 
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(g) Express in a single sentence the following facts : Washing- 
ton Irving had only a common school education. He was very 
fond of reading tales of travel and adventure. His reading 
gave him a good education. — What kind of sentence have you 
made? 

(h) A friend of yours who is a great lover of books, wants a 
motto to put over the door of his library. He would like to ex- 
press in one sentence the following ideas : Books are the best 
friends and companions. Here is a goodly company of them. 
They are silently waiting to entertain you. Go in and enjoy their 
society. — Try writing the motto for him. What kind of sen- 
tence have you used ? 

(i) Examine the structure of the first sentence in Section 6 (c), 
which tells a story about Chief Logan. What kind of sentence is 
the first one, — simple, complex, or compound? What words join 
the parts of this sentence together? What relations do these 
words show ? Might these relations have been expressed just as 
well in this way ? — "A lovely story was told by the daughter of 
Judge Brown concerning Logan. Logan was one day at her 
father's camp. It happened that her 'mother expressed regret that 
day in Logan's presence, because she had no shoes for her little 
one. The little one was then just beginning to walk." — What is 
the advantage in uniting this part of the story in one sentence, as 
Howells has done ? All of the other sentences in the story about 
Logan are compound sentences. Could any of the and*s and but*s 
be dispensed with ? Try rewriting the whole story in simple sen- 
tences and see if the story moves ahead as fast as it ought to. 

(J) In Section 6 (d), about the Basilisk, some of the and*s, 
for's, and huVs are unnecessary according to modern standards. 
Rewrite, omitting them, and compare your version with the origi- 
nal. Whenever you omit and or for begin a new sentence. 

(k) What kind of sentences are the following? Could the rela- 
tions expressed in them be expressed as well in any other way? — 
" We will start at once if you have your tackle ready. When we 
come to the bend we will stop to fish awhile. The luck ought to 
be better to-day, for it is cloudy this morning. We can count on a 
few bites, anyhow, though we may not catch anything." 

(l) Supply in the blanks of the following story the word that 
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• 
seems most appropriate (before^ ofter^ at first, later, until, if, but, 
then, and so, tvhich, however, when, and, then). ^ 

" Everyyear tops came in some weeks j- marbles went out ; 

just •^2:ie-toot-races were over; and a little -^^^sf^^ttnming began. 
B^Ai^psHhe boys bought tops; but -^^^feey' made them for them- 
"^ selves. A fellow ^ould start his top in the ring, and the rest 
would wait \^t^2J ]^ showed signs of going to stop. Then any 
fellow had a right to peg at it ; and ^A— he hit it, it was his. 
^ >-*«=» if he split the top,^^4=the fellow thkt owned it had to give 
him a top,*^c^^st doubly -^"^^-^^came hard, i-^-^^-,^ about the 
time ^^^i^^very boy had lost his best top, ■<:*«^ bankruptcy was 
staring everybody in the face, kites came in. y> '^ everybody for- 
got about tops and went to making kites. 

(m) In the following we shall study, with the help of the ques- 
tions appended at the close, how the sentences are built up and 
how they perform their work. Which of the sentences are simple ? 
which complex ? which compound ? 

1. On the morning of the round-up, everybody was in the 
saddle by five o'clock, and the bunches of cattle were soon 
in motion. 2. The proprietor and half a dozen boys rode 
in the rear and on the sides. 3. I was allowed to try my 
skill in an occasional chase after a stray calf. 4. But the 
scene was so charming that one did not need this excite- 
ments 5. The morning air of that mountain plain of 
western Texas is fresh and sweet. 6. The country is here 
a table-land three thousand feet above the sea. 7. We soon 
encountered many other herds, which were on their way 
to the common centre, where each ranchman of the neigh- 
borhood was to " cut out," or select, his own cattle by the 
brand. 8. Before long, in all directions, cattle appeared. 
9. They were moving, under a sky of perfect blue, through 
a boundless plain of bright verdure, variegated by the narrow 
lines of the darker timber which marked the concealed 
watercourses, their speckled backs, as far as the eye could 
reach, — red, white, black, and brown, — shining in the 
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sun. 10. The herds, not in thick masses, but loose and 
scattered, were swept onward in a wide and gayly colored 
stream. 11. What a brilliant, flashing scene ! 12. It looked 
as if it were nature's holiday, and all the animal life of that 
part of the world were hurrying to some great fair. — 
Century, 5S : 312. 

Sentence 1. Notice the six phrases in this sentence. Which of 
them are adverbial, i.e. which answer the question, when? or 
where? To what word does each of these belong? Which are 
adjective in effect? Compare with sentence 1 the following: "It 
was morning. The round-up was to occur. Everybody was in the 
saddle by five o'clock. Soon the bunches of cattle were in motion." 
What relations that are expressed in sentence 1 are missing here ? 

Sentence 2. Are the two phrases at the end like adjectives ? or 
are they adverbial in effect? What do they modify? Compare 
with sentence 2 the following : On the sides and in the rear rode 
half a dozen boys and the proprietor. Does this change of order 
change the grammar of the sentence ? 

Sentence 3. Could the order of this sentence be similarly changed 
and make good English? What closely related words would be 
separated if the sentence began with " In " ? 

Sentence 4. What new subject is introduced in this sentence ? 
Do you see now why this sentence is set off by itself and is not 
joined to sentence 3? 

Sentence 7. What words join the parts of this sentence together ? 
What relations do they show ? 

Sentence 9. Point out the relations between the phrases and 
clauses of the first half of this sentence. To what does the word 
"variegated" belong? Notice how the sentence continues after 
the word " watercourses," by means of the " absolute construction," 
" their speckled backs . . . shining." 

(n) Take several of your old compositions and find out (by 
dividing the total number of words in them by the total number 
of sentences) what your own average sentence-length is. Compare 
with the average sentence-length of five pages of your history. 

(o) If your average sentence-length is less than eighteen words 
in these compositions, see if you have not, in some instances, made 
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two separate sentences of statements which might better have been 
joined by one of the following useful idioms : — 

by which with whom 

of which in each of which 

whereby wherein 

whose a thing which 

by whom a circumstance that 

to which a plan which 

through which from which 

to whom from whom 

by means of which toward whom 

near which seeing whom 

under which fearing which 

by reason of which knowing that 

(jo) Scrutinize closely any sentence that contains more than 
thirty-five words, in order to see if the parts are correctly joined 
together. 

(q) You have heard that a literary society will not meet on the 
date set for it. Write one sentence to a friend who is a member 
of it, inviting him to visit another society with you on that date. 
Begin with the words, " Hearing that." 

(r) Supply in one sentence the omitted words of the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) A tramp applied at a dwelling-house for something 
to eat. The mistress of the house said to him, "I make it 
a rule never to give food to tramps, but '' 

(2) Two students who were interested in photography 
were conversing on their favorite subject. Said one, " The 
first time I attempted to use my camera I made a ridiculous 
mistake. I tried to take a snap-shot when the shutter was 
set for a time-exposure." 

" Oh, that's nothing to what I did," replied his friend, 

(3) Bismarck, who had worn himself out in the service of 
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Germany and of his emperor, rarely referred to his labors 
for the fatherland. One morning he and the Emperor 
William were riding together in the park. They had not 
gone far when Bismarck complained of fatigue. The em- 
peror, who was quite fresh, said, somewhat testily : — 

" How is it that though I am an older man than your- 
self, Prince, I can always outride you ? " 

Bismarck's reply was as reproachful as it was epigram- 
matic. 

" Ah, Sire," he said, " " 

(4) An old colored man asked a white man if he could 
give him work. The white man asked the negro if he had 
a boat. When the negro replied that he had, the white 
man said : — 

"Well, you see all that driftwood floating down the 
river ? " 

" Yes, sah," was the reply. 

" Well, then," continued the white man, " you row out in 
the river and catch that driftwood, and I'll give you half 
you get." 

The colored man worked hard for a while. Then sud- 
denly he stopped, and pulled for the shore. On being asked 
the reason for his return, he replied : " " 

37. Punctuation. — The chief use of the marks of 
punctuation is to help the reader to see at a glance 
what words belong together and what words are to be 
kept apart. As his eye passes rapidly across the page, 
these marks interpose when it is necessary to prevent 
him from making wrong groupings of words. Thus, 
so far as they are needed, they help to point out gram- 
matical structure. They should be inserted while the 
sentences are being written, for then the writer best 
perceives the relations of the word-groups which he is 
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putting together. He is thinking of his reader, and 
can see where the reader will need the help of these 
marks. What is equally important, he can see where 
the reader will not need their help. To use too many 
of these marks, especially too many commas, is worse 
than to use too few. The reader should not be inter- 
rupted unnecessarily. 

The chief use of the period is at the end of the 
declarative sentence, where (with the help of the capi- 
tal letter at the beginning) it marks off to the reader's 
eye a complete structure.^ In order to be of use to 
the reader, the periods in your written work should be 
plainly visible, and not easily mistaken for commas. 

Occasionally two or three short, grammatically com- 
plete sentences, which are closely related in thought, 
are united by the use of the semicolon ; ^ as, " It is not 
work that kills men ; it is worry. Work is healthy ; 
you can hardly put more upon a man than he can bear." 
The semicolon thus indicates to the reader's eye a 
lesser degree of separation between thoughts than the 
period indicates. An important use of the semicolon 
is to separate clauses, one or all of which are sub- 
divided by commas ; ^ as, " While the winter passes, 
their fat wastes away ; until, when they crawl forth in 
the spring, they seem to have slept off all their flesh." 

In the sentence just quoted we see that the comma is 
used when necessary to divide the lesser groups of 
words, just as the semicolon divides the greater. The 

1 The period is also used after abbreviations wherever these occur. 

3 The comma should not be used instead of a semicolon in sentences 
thus combined. 

8 The use of the semicolon just before, and the comma just after a«, 
when an example is to be introduced, should also be noticed here. 
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use of the comma before and after the parenthetical or 
explanatory clause, "when they crawl forth in the 
spring," should also be noticed. These commas show 
that the word "until" is to be joined to the words 
"they seem" farther on. The comma is also needed 
after words or phrases in a series, whether single or 
paired, whether parallel in meaning or contrasted in 
meaning. 1 Before a short quotation, where the voice 
naturally rises, the comma is sufficient ; thus, " He 
simply said, ' I will come.' " ^ 

Before a long quotation, where the voice naturally 
falls, and before a series of statements formally intro- 
duced by the words "as follows," or an equivalent 
expression, the colon is required. Both of these uses 
of the colon are here seen : " We hold these truths to 
be self-evident : that all men are credited equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." The colon is also used after 
the introductory words in a letter, "My dear Sir." 
Sometimes the comma and the dash are used instead of 
the colon after the words, "My dear Sir"; but the 
colon is preferable. 

One use of the dash may be observed in sentence 9, 
Section 36 (m), where, with the aid of commas, two 
dashes enclose parenthetical words that do not stand 
close to the words which they modify. The dash, the 
interrogation point, and the exclamation point are some- 
times employed to do for the eye of the reader what the 

1 This sentence sufficiently illustrates the rule. 

^ The use of single quotation marks to indicate a quotation within a 
quotation may also be noted here. 
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voice does for the ear of the hearer. Thus the dash 
may be used to show that a speaker broke off im- 
patiently what he had in mind to say ; as, " Do you 
think I would stand here and beg if I had only myself 
to care for ? do you think — but there's no use asking 
you." Compare the sentence, " You only wish for 
prose," with the sentence, " You only wish for prose ? " 
and note the effect of the interrogation point. Note 
the difference also between " How many times liave I 
told you ? " and " How many times have I told you ! " 

AssigrimientB. 

38. (a) 1^0 you think any commas are needed in the first 
sentence of the following story ? Is there any possibility of mis- 
understanding without them? What mark should be used just 
before the word " Once " ? Does the voice rise or fall after the 
word "nationality"? What mark should be used after the word 
" inpocently " ? 

Two amusing answers were heard in the court room the 
other day when the attorneys were questioning the men 
who had been summoned, in order to ascertain their fitness 
to serve as jurymen in a case about to be tried. One man 
said, in reply to a question as to his nationality^" Once I 
was a Frenchman ; then I was a German ; and now I am 
an American." He explained that he was a native of 
Alsace. When the Germans acquired Alsace, they changed 
his citizenship. Not liking this, he came to America and 
took out naturalization papers. Another man, when ques- 
tioned as to his religious belief, objected so strenuously to 
answering, that everybody became curious to know what his 
belief might be. The lawyers argued the pertinency of the 
question for some time ; and at last the judge ordered the 
man to answer; whereupon he said, innocently. "Youi 
honor, I haven't any." 
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(b) What use of the semicolon is made in the story just told ? 
Why is the semicolon better than the period in each case ? 

(c) What is the grammatical dependence of the italicized words 
of the following sentences ? Notice the punctuation. It is correct. 
Make a statement that describes this use of the comma. 

One of the party, a worthy alderman, slept through the 
entire journey. 

The senator from New Hampshire, Mr, Chandler, spoke 
for more than an hour. 

(d) What words are saved by the use of the comma in the 
following ? 

In war he was warlike ; in peace, peaceable. 

(g) Compare the following, noticing the use of the commas. 
Make a statement for this use of the comma. 

He said that he had not come for the purpose of making 
a speech. 

" I have not come," he said, " for the purpose of making 
a speech." 

He said, " I have not come for the purpose of making a 
speech.'^ 

He had not come, he said, for the purpose of making a 
speech. 

(/) What is the grammatical construction of the italicized ex- 
pressions in the folio whig? Make a statement for this use of the 
comma. 

His occupation being gone, he was compelled to leave town. 
TJie matter having been an'anged satisfactorily, they shook 
hands. 

(g) What does the word " sacred " modify in the following ? 
Should there be a comma after "sacred"? Should there be a 
comma before " snowy " in the second sentence V 

There is to be a sacred white elephant in the parade. 
He caught a big snowy owl this morning. 
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(A) What punctuation is needed after the word " Siberia " in 
the following sentence ? 

How many thousand men perished in the battles, how 
many hundreds were hanged, and how many scores of 
thousands were transported to various provinces of Kussia 
and Siberia is not yet fully known. 

(t) Notice carefully the punctuation of the following selection. 
It may be dictated to you to be punctuated and capitalized as you 
hear it read. 

THE HALCYON. 

"What sound was that, Socrates?" asked ChaBrephon. 
" It came from the beach under the cliff yonder, and seemed 
a long way off. And how melodious it was ! Was it a 
bird ? I thought all sea birds were songless." 

"It was a sea bird," answered Socrates, "a bird called the 
Halcyon, and has a note full of plaining and tears. There 
is an old story people tell of it. It was a mortal woman 
once, daughter of ^olus, god of the winds. Ceyx, the son 
of the morning star, wedded her in her early maidenhood. 
The son was not less fair than the father ; and when it came 
to pass that he died, the crying of the girl, as she lamented 
his sweet usage, was — just that ! And some while after, as 
Heaven willed it, she was changed into a bird. Floating 
now on bird's wings over the sea, she seeks her lost Ceyx 
there, since she was not able to find him after long wander- 
ing over the land." 

"That, then, is the Halcyon — the kingfisher," said 
Chaerephon. " I never heard a bird like it before. It has 
truly a plaintive note. What kind of a bird is it?" 

" Not a large bird, though she has received laFge honor 
from the gods on account of her singular conjugal affection; 
for whensoever she makes her nest, a law of nature brings 
round what is called Halcyon's weather — days distinguish- 
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able among all others for their serenity, though they come 
sometimes amid the storms of winter — days like to-day ! 
See how transparent is the sky above us, and how motionless 
the sea, like a smooth mirror! '' 

" True ! A Halcyon day, indeed, and yesterday was the 
same. But tell me, Socrates, what is one to think of those 
stories which have been told from the beginning, of birds 
changed into mortals, and mortals into birds? To me 
nothing seems more incredible." 

" Dear Chserephon," said Socrates, " methinks we are but 
half-blind judges of the impossible and the possible. We 
try the question by the standard of our human faculty, 
which avails neither for true knowledge, nor for faith, nor 
vision. Therefore many things seem to us impossible which 
are really easy ; many things unattainable which are within 
our reach ; partly through inexperience, partly through the 
childishness of our minds; for, in truth, every man, even 
the oldest of us, is like a little child; so brief and babyish 
are the years of our life in comparison with eternity. Then 
how can we, who comprehend not the faculties of gods and 
the heavenly host, tell whether aught of that kind be possi- 
ble or no? What a tempest you saw three days ago I One 
trembles but to think of the lightning, the thunderclaps, 
the violence of the wind! You might have thought the 
whole world was going to ruin. And then, after a little, 
came this wonderful serenity of weather, which has con- 
tinued till to-day. Which do you think the greater and 
more difficult thing to do — to exchange the disorder of that 
irresistible whirlwind for a clarity like this, and becalm the 
whole world again, or to refashion the form of a woman 
into that of a bird? We can teach even little children to 
do something of that sort : to take wax or clay, and mould 
out of the same material many kinds of form, one after 
another, without difficulty. And it may be that to the 
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Deity, whose power is too vast for comparison with ours, all 
processes of that kind are manageable and easy. How 
much wider is the whole heaven than thyself ? More than 
thou canst express. Among ourselves, also, how vast the 
differences we observe in men's degrees of power ! To you 
and me, and many another like us, many things are impos- 
sible which are quite easy to others. For those who are 
unmusical, to play on the flute ; to read or write, for those 
who have not yet learned, is no easier than to make birds 
of women, or women of birds. From the dumb and lifeless 
Q%g Nature moulds her swarm of winged creatures, aided, as 
some will have it, by a divine and secret art in the wide air 
around us. She takes from the honeycomb a little- member- 
less live thing ; she brings it wings and feet, brightens and 
beautifies it with quaint variety of color ; and lo ! the bee 
in her wisdom, making honey worthy of the gods ! 

"It follows that we mortals, being altogether of little 
account, able wholly to discern no great matter, sometimes 
not even a little one, may hardly speak with security as to 
what those vast powers of the immortal gods may be con- 
cerning kingfisher or nightingale." — Lucian of S amosata ; 
translated by Walter Pater. 

(/) Can you recall how you first learned what an American 
Indian looks like? Was it from a picture or from a written 
description ? If from the latter, what did you need to be told, in 
order to form a mental picture that satisfied you? Have you 
since seen an American Indian ? and if so, what was wrong with 
the picture you had previously had in mind ? Write a description 
of an American Indian for the benefit of a friend who has never 
seen one. If you wish, you may put the description in the form 
of a letter. (If you have never seen an American Indian, you 
may choose one of the following : an Eskimo, a Chinaman, a 
Japanese, a Spaniard, a Mexican.) 

(m) Describe a postage stamp in such a way that a painter 
who has not seen it can make a fairly exact picture of it. 
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(n) Describe for a friend a rare stamp which you would like 
to add to your collection ; or, for a dealer, describe a stamp which 
you are unable to identify. 

(o) Point out in one of the preceding exercises, after you have 
written it, the various uses of the comma and other marks of 
punctuation. 

39. Variety in Sentence-making. — In order that the 
reader may understand and be interested, the writer 
needs to have well within his control the various de- 
vices which English grammar has developed. He 
needs to be able to use condensed expression when 
explanation seems unnecessary, and to expand his 
meaning when explanation seems desirable. Of several 
equally correct ways of saying the same thing, one may 
be better than the others, (1) because it makes the 
meaning clearer, or (2) because it states the meaning 
with greater emphasis, or (3) because it fits better 
with the sentence preceding or the sentence following. 
The groups of sentences given below show the principal 
grammatical constructions. Substitutes of equivalent 
meaning (to be compared carefully) follow each group. 
The grammatical names of italicized expressions are 
for convenience given in parentheses. 

(a) The Principal Substantive Constructions. 

1. (Noun, subject) Retreat meant failure and loss (nouns, 
object). 

2. (Noun-phrase, subject) To retreat meant to lose all 
(noun-phrase, object). 

3. (Noun-clause, subject) That we should retreat was not 
to he thought of (noun-phrase, complement). 

4. (Noun-phrase, appositive) To retreat, to run away, 
was what they intended (noun-clause, complement). 
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5. (Noun-clause, object) WhcU you mean, \ he and I can- 
not make out (pronouns, subject). 

6. (Noun, appositive) Burns, the poet, abhorred the 
thought that he had sinned (noun-clause, appositive). 

(b) Substitutes for the Substantive Constructions. 

(The number at the left designates the sentence of group (a) 
to be compared.) 

2. (Conditional clause) If they retreated, \ they would lose 
all (principal clause). 

3. (Principal clause) We didnH even consider the proposi- 
tion I that we should retreat (noun-clause, appositive), or, the 
proposition to retreat (noun-phrase, appositive), or. We 
didn't even think of retreating (participial infinitive, com- 
plement). 

4. (Principal verb) They intended \ to run away (noun- 
phrase, object). 

5. (Noun as object) Tour meaning, \ ^e and J cannot make 
out (pronouns, subject). 

6. (Kelative clause, adjective) Burns, who was a sensitive 
poet, abhorred his sin (noun as object). 

(c) The Principal Adjective Constructions. 

1. (Adjective, usual position) The j)oor man was oZd and 
sick (adjectives, predicate position). 

2. (Adjective-clause, relative) The friend lohom you can 
trust is the one whom you ding to (adjective-clause, relative). 

3. (Adjective-phrase, participial) i?eacMn^ ^im from the 
spot where I stood I dragged him in (adjective-clause). 

4. (Adjective-phrase, infinitive) I had faith to believe 
the boy whose honor was unquestioned (adjective-clause, 
relative). 
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5. (Adjective-clause) [At] the moment [when] I saw Mm, 
I marked his air of pride (adjective-phrase, prepositional). 

6. (Adjective-clause) He told those that came late to wear 
shoes with rubber soles (adjective-phrase). 

(d) Substitutes for the Adjective Constructions. 

(The number, at the left designates the sentence of group (c) to 
be compared.) 

2. (Adjective) The trustworthy friend is the one to cling to 
(adverbial phrase, infinitive). 

3. (Principal verb) I reached him from my standing-place 
and dragged him in (noun). 

4. (Adverbial clause, causal) Since his honor was unques- 
tioned I had faith in the boy and believed him (principal 
verb). 

5. (Adverbial phrase, prepositional) At the first sight of 
him, I marked h\^ proud air (adjective). 

6. (Adverbial clause, conditional) If any came late he 
told them to wear rubber-soled shoes (adjective), or shoes 
that wouldnH squeak (adjective-clause). 

(e) The Principal Adverbial Constructions. 

1. (Adverbial clause, time) Wlien they arrive we will keep 
them h£re (adverb, place), or, in this place (adverbial phrase, 
place). 

2. (Adverbial phrase, manner) They waited with anxiety, 
I until the end came (adverbial clause, time). 

3. (Adverbial clause, conditional) If we consider his deeds 
alone he has acted admirably (adverb, manner). 

4. (Adverbial phrase, purpose) We must work for the sup- 
port of the mission, \ because it is doing good (adverbial clause, 
cause). 

5. (Adverbial clause, concessive) Tliough [tJiey are] scat- 
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tered over the earth they remain all the more a peculiar peo 
pie (adverb, degree). 

6. (Adverbial clause, conditional) Whether he consents or 
not we will so manage thai all shall he excused (adverbial 
clause, result). 

(/) Substitutes for the Adverbial Constructions. 

(The number at the left designates the sentence of group (c) to 
be compared.) 

1. (Adverbial phrase, time) Upon their arrival we will 
keep them where they belong (adverbial clause, place). 

2. (Adverb, manner) They waited anxiously, \ for the end 
(adverbial phrase, purpose). 

3. (Participle, conditional) Considering his deeds alone he 
has acted as nobly as we could wish (adverbial clause, 
manner). 

4. (Adverbial phrase, purpose) We must work to support 
the mission \ for the good it is doing (adverbial phrase, cause). 

4. (Adverbial clause, purpose) We must work that the 
mission may be supported \ because of the good it does (adverb- 
ial phrase, cause). 

5. (Adjective-phrase, participial) Scattered over the earth 
they remain all the more a peculiar people (adverb, degree). 

6. (Adverbial clause, concessive) Whatever he mxiy do 
about conseiiting we will get an excuse for all (noun, object). 

A change of construction often causes a change in 
the order of the clauses and phrases. When the predi- 
cate of a sentence is followed by a phrase or a clause 
that is not necessary to make complete sense, the sen- 
tence is said to be loose. There may be two or three 
places in a loose sentence at any of which a period 
could be placed and the rest of the sentence dispensed 
with. When there is no place in a sentence at which a 
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period could be placed, before the end is reached, the 
sentence is said to be periodic. The sentence next pre- 
ceding this one is periodic ; the sentence next preceding 
that is loose, for a period might be inserted between 
the words " placed " and " and," the rest of the sentence 
being dispensed with or organized into a sentence by 
itself. Both the loose and the periodic forms are to be 
iised as needed. The thing to strive for is not to make 
a sentence loose or periodic, but to place each modify- 
ing clause, phrase, and word, in such a position that 
the reader will see at once what each modifies, and will 
be compelled to read each with the emphasis which 
it deserves. If a sentence is so constructed that the 
words, phrases, or clauses of the first half are in con- 
trast or antithesis with those of the second half, the 
sentence is said to be balanced. The parts thus con- 
trasted become very emphatic. Thus in the following 
sentence we notice that the parts of each are made con- 
spicuous by being given similarity of form and corre- 
sponding positions. "Kings will be tyrants from 
policy when subjects are rebels from principle." 

Assigrninents. 

40. («) For the italicized construction in each sentence below, 
substitute the construction indicated in parentheses. If both forms 
of the sentence give the meaning of the sentence with equal clear- 
ness, notice, by reading aloud, how the emphasis differs in the two 
forms. What words are most emphatic in the first form? What 
words receive the emphasis in the second form ? 

1. My teacher, who is a very strict man, would not allow 
me to go. (My teacher would not allow me to go, for he 
etc.) 

G 
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2. Let us examiue the excuses thai have been offered. 
(What has been offered by way of excuse.) 

3. George told me the whole story, and his word I can 
rely upon. (George, whose word etc.) 

4. He aimed at helping the unfortunate. (His aim was 
to help etc.) 

5. It cannot be determined when and how the accident 
happened, (The time aud manner of the accident cannot etc.) 

6. He told what he knew about the circumstances. (He 
told of the circumstances that he knew about, or. What he 
knew about the circumstances, he told.) 

7. I acknowledge the man^s honesty and patriotism, (I 
acknowledge that the man is honest and patriotic, or, I ac- 
knowledge that honesty and patriotism the man has.) 

8. He learned to be more careful about choosing compan- 
ions. (He learned this at least, to be etc.) 

9. He was charged with favoring the boys, but denied 
having done so (but this he denied). 

10. You will succeed if you will take pains, (By taking 
pains you will succeed.) 

(6) Compare the following pairs of sentences. Which sentence 
of each pair gives the meaning with the greater emphasis? 

1. Tell us interesting 1. Tell us stories that are 
stories. interesting. 

2. He lived through the 2. He lived through the 
cold winter. winter although it was very 

cold. 

3. No men need apply un- 3. Only competent men 
less they are competent. need apply. 

4. I will obey your com- 4. Your commands I will 
mands. obey. 

5. He is evidently unwill- 5. Evidently he is unwill- 
ing to come. ing to come. 

6. To take the town is 6. To take the town is 
plainly impossible. impossible ; that is plain. 
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(c) Condense the italicized expressions in the following sentences 
by substituting equivalent words, clauses, or phrases. Change the 
order if by so doing the meanmg can be made clearer or more 
emphatic, or the parts of the sentence can be made to fit better. 

1. Acting on the advice of Ms father, he continued in school. 

2. The cave where the robber was said to live could not be 
found. 

3. In the event that war should break out the nation is 
prepared. 

4. WJienever he saw a person in distress he offered help. 

5. I discovered what the reason was at last. 

6. The result was that our team came out victorious, 

7. I never expected that I should see him again. 

8. The duty that I had to perform was not pleasant. 

(d) In each of the following sentences insert, at the proper 
place, with necessary punctuation, the adverb, or the short phrase, 
that is appended in brackets : — 

1. What the speaker has said, is true of the ignorant 
[without doubt]. 

2. The whole town had been aroused and had started on 
the track of the marauders [in the meantime]. 

3. It sometimes happens that we cannot do as we would 
[too]. 

4. I move that we postpone consideration of the questioi? 
for one week [therefore]. 

(e) Fill out the following sentences with the sentence-element 
asked for in the parenthesis, punctuating if necessary: — 

1. (Time-clause) ... he returned home. 

2. I will not be responsible . . . (conditional clause). 

3. He remembered all the games . . . (adjective-clause). 

4. He was the same man . . . (adjective-clause). 

5.* Theodore Koosevelt . . . (relative clause) . . . was 
sleeted Governor of New York. 
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(/) Read the following selection, and answer the questions 
appended at the close: — 

1. When our forefathers came into Britain, they found 
many objects lohich were netv to them, and for which their 
native speech supplied no names. 2. For several of those for^ 
eign objects they kept the foreign names, Celtic or Roman. 
3. Their descendants do exactly the same thing at this 
moment, as often as they conquer, or settle in, or even 
simply visit, a foreign country. 4. We have not only bor- 
rowed words in this way from all the civilized tongues of 
Europe and Asia ; we have borrowed a few words even from 
those nations of America and Australia which we have 
made it our business to sweep away far more thoroughly 
than our fathers swept away the Briton from Kent and 
Norfolk. 5. The very names of those districts illustrate 
the law. 6. Sometimes the native name of a district per- 
ishes ; sometimes it survives. 7. Kent has kept its British 
name through the process of change which gave more than 
one Teutonic name to Norfolk. 8. So Massachusetts has 
kept its Indian name through the process of change which 
gave more than one Teutonic name to New York. 9. So 
it is with great natural objects; the rivers very largely, 
the hills more sparingly, keep their native names. 10. No 
one in any age has thought of changing the name either of 
the Thames or of the Susquehanna. 11. And, as it is with 
proper names, so it is with the names of other objects 
which are strange to the newcomers. 12. Pagoda, wigwam, 
pah, are words which have crept into our language through 
the process of conquest and settlement in later times. 

13. Street, port, Chester, are words which crept into our 
tongue through exactly the same process in earlier times. 

14. A paved road, a town with walls and gates, were things 
which our forefathers had never seen in the older England, 

15. They knew a way and a path; they could raise a hedge 
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round a borough; but a street leading through a port into a 
Chester was something so different from anything that they 
had before seen that they called all those objects by their 
Latin names. 16. It makes no difference that, in this case, 
the objects which awakened their wonder were objects 
which belonged to a higher state of civilization than their 
own, while, in the case of wigwams and pahs, the compari- 
son lies the other way. 17. The mere process of language 
is exactly the same in the two cases. 18. The ground for 
keeping the native name is not that the object described by 
it is better or worse, but simply that it is strange. 19. Nor 
does it make any difference that the few words which make 
up this first foreign infusion into English have all been in 
some way modified in use or meaning. 20. Street is now 
scarcely ever used of any road except one inside a town. 

21. Port, in the sense of town, is now known only in a 
few compound words, like Port-reeve and Port-meadow, 

22. Chester is now unknown, except in proper names, 
either alone or in composition. 23. But the history of 
the words, and their analogy with some of the foreign 
infusions of later times, is in no way touched by these 
instances of the caprice of language. — Freeman, The Nor- 
man Conquest, 

Sentence 1. What one word may be used instead of those 
italicized? Substituting this word, note the change in emphasis 
as you read aloud. 

Sentence 2. Would the italicized words be more, or less, em- 
phatic if placed at the end of this sentence? 

Sentence 3. Is this sentence loose, periodic, or balanced ? 

Sentence 4. At what point in this sentence might a period be 
placed ? 

Sentence 5. What places are referred to by the words " those 
districts"? 

Sentence 6. Is this sentence loose, periodic, or balanced? 

Sentence 7. Make this sentence periodic. 
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Sentence 8. Compare this with sentence 7. What similarity of 
structure do you notice ? 

Sentence 9. What two expressions are in contrast in this sen- 
tence? 

Sentence 10. Substitute for the italicized words "imagined 
that . . . ought to be changed," and note the change in emphasis 
as you read aloud. 

Sentence 11. What two words are in contrast in this sentence? 

Sentence 12. Point out the parts of this sentence that balance 
with parts of the next sentence. 

Sentence 14. What other position in this sentence might the 
italicized words occupy? 

Sentence 15. Is this sentence periodic, loose, or balanced? 
Change the punctuation and capitalization so as to make three 
sentences of this. 

Sentence 16. What two expressions are in contrast in this 
sentence ? 

Sentence 17. What other position might the italicized phrase 
occupy ? 

Sentence 18. What is the most emphatic word in this sentence ? 

(jg) Write a short narrative suggested by one of the topics 
given in Section 20 (c). 

(A) Read aloud the narrative that you have written, sentence 
by sentence, to see if the position of any phrase or clause might 
better be changed. 

41. The Written Paragraph. —^In this chapter we 
have given our attention mainly to the mechanical and 
grammatical features of the written sentence^ Much 
of our work has, however, involved the writing of 
several sentences about some one topic. A group of 
written sentences, all closely connected, all treating 
of one topic, and, consequently, all belonging together, 
constitute a written paragraph. What was said, in 
Section 26, about having a definite topic and a defi- 
nite plan applies to the written paragraph as well as 
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to the oral, and need not be repeated here. It is to be 
noted, however, that a writer has a chance, not afforded 
to a speaker, to revise his work, and so can usually 
make the sentences of his paragraphs fit one another 
better than the speaker can, and may change the posi- 
tion of words so that they will carry his meaning more 
accurately. In our written work we shall not make 
long compositions. Usually one paragraph, including 
not more than 150 to 300 words, will enable us to tell 
all that we have to say. 



CHAPTER in. 

DESCRIPTION — ORAL AND WRITTEN. 

42. Clear Seeing. — Try to make from memory a 
rough drawing of a watch-face at which you look per- 
haps twenty times a day and with the features of 
which you feel perfectly familiar. You will be sur- 
prised, on comparing your drawing with the original, 
to find that you have left out some essential feature, or 
have put in something that isn't there, or have put 
some feature out of its proper place. It is not your 
memory that is at fault. You have simply looked, per- 
haps hundreds of times, without seeing clearly. Try 
to recall the pattern of the hall paper at home. Can 
you see the figures in it distinctly? and the colors? 
Can you recall the appearance of the street near this 
schoolhouse with sufficient accuracy to make a rough 
drawing of it, showing merely the relative position of 
the buildings and the trees,, if there are any? 

Have you ever noticed that we seldom see familiar 
things clearly unless we are looking with some particu- 
lar purpose in mind ; as, to make a drawing, or to write 
a description, or to discover a defect ? When about to 
make a drawing we look at the object closely, not that 
we may put every detail into the drawing, but that the 
details which we do put in may be in correct relations. 
Likewise, when about to describe an object we scruti- 
nize it closely, not that we may tell all we discover^ but 

88 
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that those things which we decide to tell may appear 
to the reader as they appear to us. 

Clear seeing shows us what we must mention in 
order to give a satisfactory picture of the object to 
our reader; it shows us what is important and what 
is unimportant, what is essential and peculiar to the 
object, and what may be omitted from our description 
because easily supplied by the reader. When we look 
at an object in order to describe it we notice first its 
position, size, shape, and color ; these give the reader 
what is called the fundamental image. Next we notice 
its peculiarities, the details in which it is different from 
other objects of the same class. We do not aim at 
completeness in description. We mention only those 
things which our reader will have to be told in order 
to recognize the object when he sees it. To tell the 
reader more than this will only confuse him. 

Assigrninents. 

43. (a) Examine the following selections. Try to make a 
mental picture of the scenes or persons described in each. 

(1) Are you able from the following description of old Baltus 
van Tassel's home to make a rough drawing showing the tree, 
house,' yard, barn, pond, and brook? 

. His stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, 
in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks in which the 
Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A great elm tree 
spread its broad branches over it, at the foot of which 
bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest water in a 
little well formed of a barrel, and then stole sparkling away 
through the grass to a neighboring brook that bubbled along 
among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse 
was a vast barn that might have served for a churcji, every 
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window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth with 
the treasures of the farm. The flail was busily resounding 
within it from morning till night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves ; and rows of pigeons 
— some with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather ; 
some with their heads under their wings or buried in their 
bosoms ; and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing about 
their dames — were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. 
Sleek, unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and 
abundance of their pens; from whence sallied forth, now 
and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A 
stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoin- 
ing pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks- Eegiments of 
turkeys were gobbling through the farmyard, and guinea 
fowls fretting about it like ill-tempered housewives, with 
their peevish, discontented cry. Before the barn door 
strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a husband, a 
warrior, and a fine gentleman, clapping his burnished wings 
and crowing in the pride and gladness of his heart, some- 
times tearing up the earth with his feet, and then gener- 
ously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children 
to enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered. 

(2) Compare the following with a portrait of Bryant : — 

"Bryant's hair and beard were snowy white, and his 
overhanging eyebrows and deep-set eyes gave him an air of 
intense thought.'' 

(3) Compare the following with a portrait of Irving : — 

" He had dark gray eyes, a handsome straight nose which 
might perhaps be called large, a broad, high, full forehead, 
and a small mouth. His smile was exceedingly genial, 
lighting up his whole face and rendering it very attractive ; 
while if he were about to say anything humorous, it would 
beam from his eyes even before his words were spoken." 
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(4) Read the following description by Sir Walter Scott, and 
compare it with a portrait of Robert Burns : — 

" His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity which received 
part of its effect, perhaps, from one's knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. His countenance was more massive 
than it looks in any of the portraits. There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments; 
the eye alone indicated the poetical character and tempera- 
ment. It was large, and of a dark cast, which glowed when 
he spoke with feeling or interest.'' 

(5) In the following description notice what is told first, what 
second, what third. Would it be possible to tell these things in 
the reverse order ? Why ? 

Imagine a semicircular area, scooped out like a funnel at 
the bottom, and enclosed by a vertical wall from twelve to 
fourteen hundred feet high, surmounted by the vast grada- 
tions of an amphitheatre whitened by eternal snow, and 
these crowned with rocks in the form of towers, having 
glaciers for battlements. Ten or twelve torrents fall from 
this amphitheatre. The largest one, which is considered as 
the source of the Gave de Pau, precipitates itself from the 
top of a perpendicular rock, and about two-fifths of the way 
down strikes a spur, and breaks farther on against a still 
more prominent projection of the same rock, after having 
fallen vertically four hundred and twenty-two yards. 

It falls slowly, like a descending cloud or the unfolding 
of a muslin scarf ; the air softens its fall, and the eye fol- 
lows with delight the graceful undulations of the beautiful 
airy veil. It glides over the rock, seeming rather to float 
than to run. The sun shines through its plumes with a soft 
and delicious light. It reaches the bottom in the form of 
a bouquet of fine waving feathers, and rebounds in silver 
dust. The light, transparent vapor clings around the damp 
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stones and rises lightly along their courses. The air is 
motionless, there is no sound nor a living being in this soli- 
tude. Nothing is heard but the monotonous murmur of 
the cascades, which resembles the rustling of leaves in a 
forest disturbed by the wind. 

(b) As a test of accuracy in seeing, try one of the following 
problems : — 

(1) Write an order for one hundred chalk boxes like the 
one in the classroom. The order is to be sent to a box fac- 
tory. Give all the measurements and other specifications 
that will be necessary in order to bring back one hundred 
chalk boxes precisely like the one before you. You may 
need to use the words slot, groove, thumb notch, dove-tail, 
bevel, slide, 

(2) Describe a rare coin that you have lost, so that it 
can be identified from your description. Use some of the 
following words: reverse, obverse, stamped, effigy, milled, 
current. 

(3) Write a "For Eent" notice of not more than fifty 
words, naming the points that a person wishing to rent a 
house would need to know in order to decide whether it 
would be worth his while to visit the house for closer inspec- 
tion. Notice such advertisements in the city papers, and 
the means employed for condenising expression, and saving 
words. 

(4) Describe a leaf (several specimens of which you have 
brought with you for the class to examine), using some of 
the following words : simple, compound; oval, ovate, lanceo- 
late, cordate, pellate, linear, halberd shape, oblong, truricate; 
entire, lobed, sinuses; serrate, acute, margin; radiaJte-veined, 
feather-veined, parallel-veined, net-veined; smooth, glossy, 
rough, hairy, downy; midrib; footstalk, sessile, stipule, 
apex. 

(6) For a friend who is interested in such matters, give 
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the best description you can of a beautiful dress which you 
have seen a lady^ wearing. 

(6) Tell how the tramp was dressed who came to your 
door, using such of the following words as are applicable : 
slouch, broken, rent, lining, sack, frock, shiny, brown, dusty, 
yellow, torn, tatters, rags, twine, buttonless, split, check, shape- 
less, crea^sed, folded, rumpled, baggy. Imagine that you are 
writing to the secretary of the Society for the Kelief of 
Tramps. 

(7) Use the words of the following list which seem most 
fitting in describing some public speaker : Figure — straight, 
erect, bent, lithe, fragile, stiff, sturdy, thick-set, stout, stalwart, 
robust, gaunt, stooping, loose-jointed, portly, decrepit. Head — 
large, small, round, flat. Hair and beard — unkempt, smooth, 
glossy, coarse, bushy, shaggy, dishevelled. Face — round, full, 
oval, narrow, sunken cheeks, high cheek bones. Forehead — 
high, broad, narrow, prominent. Nose — aquiline, Roman, 
thin, broad, flat, hooked, sharp, snub. Eyes — sharp, shrewd, 
twinkling, keen, merry, wistful, heavy-lidded, drooping, sleepy, 
dreamy, protruding, flashing, weary, sad. Manner — digni- 
fied, reserved, diffident, hesitating, brisk, animated, ungainly, 
pompous, pretentious, easy, familiar, frank, honest, fair, cold. 
Voice — clear, ringing, high, low, rough, hoarse, racing, 
smooth, musical. 

(8) What does the man look like whose character is 
drawn in the following lines? Can you make a rough 
sketch of him ? Write a description of his face and person. 

The man that hails you Tom or Jack 
And proves by thumping on your back 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it. 

— CowPER, Friendship. 
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(9) Describe the section of the Arch of Titus, shown on 
page 95 (Figure 1), looking up in the dictionary and using 
the following words : entablature, architrave, frieze, cornice, 
fascice, capital, column, fluted, figures, sculptured, corbels, 
ornamented, vohUes, leaves, emblematic. Write as if for a 
draughtsman who is to make a sketch of this part of the 
arch. 

(10) Kead to yourself the following poem : — 

THE DANCERS. 

I dance and dance ! another faun, 
A black one, dances on the lawn. 
He moves with me, and when I lift 
My heels his feet directly shift : 
I can't outdance him, though I try ; 
He dances nimbler than I. 
I toss my head, and so does he ; 
What tricks he dares to play on me ! 
I touch the ivy in my hair ; 
Ivy he has and finger there. 
The spiteful thing to mock me so ! 
I will outdance him ! Ho, ho, ho ! 

Now recall the picture that came into your mind while 
you were reading. Imagine yourself looking at the danc- 
ing figure through a window or over a hedge. Without 
attempting to recall the words of the poem, write a descrip- 
tion of what it made you see. 

(11) Ask some of your friends what picture arises in 
their minds as they read the following quatrain. Select the 
best of these pictures and describe it : — 

Terrible he rode alone. 

With his Yemen sword for aid ; 

Ornament it carried none 
But the notches on the blade. 
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(12) Describe some person whom you know. You may 
write about his face alone, or you may write about his per- 
son, describing him as he looks when he is standing up, or 
when he is sitting down, or when he is walking about. 
Write as if for an artist who wants to make a sketch of 
him. Make the artist see him just as you see him, so that 
he will know what to put in his picture and what to leave 
out. You must be careful not to poke fun at the person 
you are describing, for that would be misleading to the 
artist. 

(13) Write a letter to a friend (boy or girl) who is going 
to visit you soon and who will arrive while you are at school. 
Give a description of the route which he must take from 
the railway station to your house. Your description must 
be so worded that he will be able to find your house 
unassisted and on foot. Try to interest him in the sights 
he will see along the way, so that he will be eager to iden- 
tify the things you describe. Eemember, however, that 
the main point is to guide him to the right house. So do 
not encourage him to loiter. Eemember, too, that he must 
know the house, when he comes to it, by unmistakable signs. 

Before you begin to write, consider how many things you 
will describe and how much space you will give to each. 
Do not forget that you are writing for some one else, who 
may not always be interested in the things that interest you. 

(14) Assignment in advance: Between now and next 
Wednesday (or any date that the teacher may select) you 
are to watch carefully for ten minutes, pencil and note- 
book in hand, the movements of a little child, noting every- 
thing it does. Select a time when the child is doing 
something worth noting; for instance, when it is playing, 
or taking a bath, or eating its supper. Set down in your 
note-book its appearance, its words, its acts, the expression 
of its face. Do not overlook a single point. Bring these 
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notes, just as you take them, to class with you next 
Wednesday. — Assignment for Writing the Exercise : With 
the aid of your notes write an account of the actions of 
the child you observed. You will not want to use every 
note that you have taken. Look the notes over and select 
the acts and incidents that seem, as you read them, to bring 
up in your mind a picture of the child. Write as if for the 
child's father or mother. Try to picture its ways so natu- 
rally that the father or mother upon reading your exercise 
will recognize the child in your description, and be led to 
exclaim now and then, "There! that must be my child. 
No other child would do that." 

44. Comparison and Contrast. — One of the means by 
which we are helped to see clearly just what is neces- 
sary to a good description of an object is comparing 
and contrasting it with another object of the same class. 
In describing a house to one who has not seen it we 
are likely to say, " It is about the size of Mr. Jones's 
(mentioning a well-known house) and looks very much 
like it, except for a wide porch extending across the 
front," — and then we go on enumerating other details 
in which the house we are describing differs from the 
one with which we have compared it. 

In describing a stranger we are likely to say, " He 
is about your height and weight, but is darker in 
complexion and his movements are much more brisk. 
You will know him by" — and then we mention his 
most obvious peculiarities, — but only enough of these 
to mark the stranger from other people. 

The very words which we choose in order to convey 
the idea of form or shape imply comparison : the L of 
a house, the teeth of a saw, the public square^ the mouth 
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of a cavern, the baseball diamond^ a T-rail, F^shape, 
X-shape, /S^-shape, e^^-shape, the oval^ the hasin^ lozenge- 
shape. 

In describing our own feelings we are almost always 
compelled to resort to comparisons : we speak of "a split- 
ting headache "; " Old ? 1 could run a mile a minute ! " 
(I feel young) ; " I felt as if I should sink through the 
floor" (ashamed and embarrassed); "as happy as a 
lark "; " as sly as a fox "; "as mad as a hornet"; " as 
timid as a hare "; " as lively as a cricket." 

Assigrninents. 

45. (^) ^^ ps-g® 99 will be found portraits of several well- 
known authors. You are to write a description of one of these in 
such a way that when your composition is read your classmates 
will be able to tell which one you are describing. In what you 
write you are not to mention or refer to any of the other portraits. 
Before writing look closely at the portraits and decide which one 
you will describe. Having picked your favorite, compare his 
features one by one with the features of the others in order to 
discover what features in your favorite are most distinctive and 
different from those of the other portraits. Use some of the words 
of Section 43 (h) (7). 

(6) In the unabridged dictionaries and in the geographies you 
will find a page of typical heads illustrating the races of mankind. 
Describe one of these heads and see if your classmates can pick 
out the one you have described. 

(c) What is the difference between a greenback and a silver 
certificate ? Examine them and come prepared to tell how they 
differ in reading matter, and in design i 

(d) On page 100 (Figure 4) is a picture of Daniel in the Lions* 
Den. Imagine that a little boy six years old has brought the 
picture to you and asked you to tell him about it. Write down 
what you would say in describing it to him. Notice the eyes of 
the lion in the centre ; what words will you use to describe them ? 
Compare the attitude and expression of this lion with those of his 
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companions. "What is the lion at the extreme left doing? What 
would Daniel's face be like if we could see it? Which of the 
following words would in your opinion describe it best? terror- 
stricken, pale, set, drawn, anxious, agonized, resigned, firm, placid, 
calm, resolute, unwavering, triumphant, rebuking, commanding. Com- 
pare the head of the lion in the foregoing picture with the head by 
Rosa Bonheur on page 101 (Figure 5) . What terms will describe 
the expression on the face of Kosa Bonheur's lion ? 

(e) Look up the meanings of the following words, and decide to 
which of the buildings on page 105 (Figure 7), each applies, if 
to any of them : — 

Colonnade, porch, portico, piazza, dodecastyle, peristyle, octa- 
style, veranda, gallery, poHe-cocMre, dormer, oriel, hay, French- 
window, entablature, fluted, capital, diapered, gable, ridge-roof, 
mansard, hipped, pavilion-roofed, turret, tower, porch^arapet, 
roofparapet, porch-haluster. Which of the buildings are best 
described by the following words ? public, private, colonial, 
low, elevated, rambling, hospitable, stately, compact, plain, 
ornamented, magnificent. 

Now write a description of one of the buildings, imagining that 
you stand at the point from which the picture was taken, and 
adopting in your description the following plan : — 

(1) What the building probably is, and where situated, 
with mention of surroundings, (2) of what material, (3) gen- 
eral appearance, size, shape, (4) front in detail, (5) other 
features. 

(/) Without naming it, describe the front of one of the churches 
or schools, or business blocks, of your town or city, and see if your 
classmates recognize it from your description. 

{g) Write to a friend who has moved away from town, telling 
him how some feature of the town (a residence street, a business 
street, a park, a schoolhouse) looks now by reason of improve- 
ments or additions since he went away. How did it look when he 
went away ? 

(h) Describe for an architect the changes which you think 
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might be made in the school building (or some other building), iji 
order tt> make it more suitable to its purpose, or more commodi- 
ous, or more pleasing to the eye. 

(t) In the picture on page 183 (Figure 25) are seen various 
faces. Describe one so that it cannot be mistaken for any other. 

(j) On pages 98 and 99 (Figures 2 and 3) are the portraits of 
some famous authors, English and American. The portraits on 
page 98 show the authors 
in their youth; the por- 
traits on page 99 show the 
same authors in more 
advanced life, but in a dif- 
ferent order. Identify all 
the pictures and make a 
list of them. Describe the 
portrait of some author 
in his youth, and of the 
same author in advanced 
life, making your own 
selection. 

(i) Read Browning's 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
picturing to yourself as 
clearly as you can the 
figure of the Piper. Write 
a description of him as 
you see him. What is 
his face like? his formV 
FiQumi 6. his dress? 

(I) Compare your men- 
tal picture of the Pied Piper with the sketch made by Browning, 
reproduced on this page (Figure 6). 

(m). In the unabridged dictionary will be found a page of flags 
of different nations. Describe one so that the class can pick out the 
one you are describing. Do not mention any of the others in your 
description, but look at them in order to note the peculiarities of 
the flag you select. Learn to nse, as applied to a flag, the words : — 
fVeld, bhaoned, symbol, device, union. 
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(n) Think up a compariaoi] that will best indicate the shape of a 
cei'taiii park with which you are familiar, the ground plan of a 
certain house, the top of a certain table, a field, a village, a flower, 
a tool, a machine, a church. 

(o) Compai'e and contrast the three kinds of columns shown 
in the picturea on this and the opposite page (Figures 8, 9, 10). 



Compare these columns with that of the Arch of Titus on page 96 
(Figure 1). You may need to use the following words ; — 

Base, shaft, capital, volute, abacus, echinus, necking, stylo- 
bate, fluting, plinth, torus. 

( p) What comparison would describe the way a certain persoD 
acted when very angry? What comparison would describe aa 
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exceedingly vain person? the walk of a very proud person? the 
impression produced by a formal, reserved, uncordial person? 
What word implying comparison might be used instead of cordial 
in " a cordial reception " ? what words instead of showed in " his 
face showed satisfaction " ? what words instead of soft in " a soft 
answer turneth away wrath " ? what words instead of flat in " he 
stumbled over an ottoman and fell flat " ? what words instead of 
dogged in " the Indian dogged his footsteps "? 

(q) What comparison would bring before the mind's eye the 
colors of a brilliant sunset? of a dove's neck? of an autumn leaf? 
of a soap-bubble ? What comparison would express the chirping 
of a cricket ? the croaking of a frog ? the rustling of dead leaves ? 

(r) Point out orally the likenesses and differences between the 
two cathedral fronts given on pages 110 and 111 (Figures 11 
and 12). Some of the words you will need to use for this purpose 
are : — 

Buttress^ gable, arcade, portal, tower, archivolt, bas-relief, 
rose window, tympanum, 

(s) Point out in the following the descriptive words or passages, 
and describe orally the pictures they call up in your mind : — 

I made a step or two forward, and a lane was instantly 
opened for me through the midst of the grinning little 
antics, who bowed most politely to me on every side as I 
passed. After I had gone a few yards I looked back, and 
saw them all standing quite still, looking after me, like a 
great school of boys, till suddenly one turned round, and 
with a loud whoop rushed into the midst of the others. In 
an instant the whole was one writhing and tumbling heap 
of contortion, reminding me of the live pyramids of inter- 
twined snakes of which travellers make report. As soon as 
one was worked out of the mass he bounded off a few paces, 
and then, with a somerset and a run, threw himself gyrating 
into the air ; and descended with all his weight on the sum- 
mit of the heaving and struggling chaos of fantastic figures. 
I left them still busy at this fierce and apparently aimless 
amusement. — George Macdonald, Phantasies, 
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Just under our windows — but far under, for we were 
in the f OTirth story — was a wide stone terrace, old, moss- 
grown, balustraded with marble, from which you descended 
by two curving flights of marble steps into the garden. There, 
in the early March weather, which succeeded a wind-storm 
of three days, the sun fell like a shining silence, amidst 
which the bent figure of an old gardener stirred, noiselessly 
turning up the earth. In the utmost distance the snow-cov- 
ered Apennines glistened against a milky white sky growing 
pale blue above; the nearer hills were purplish; nearer 
yet were green fields, gray olive orchards, red ploughed 
land, and black cypress-clumps about the villas with which 
the whole prospect was thickly sown. Then the city houses 
outside the wall began, and then came the beautiful red brick 
city wall, wandering wide over the levels and heights and 
hollows, and within it that sunny silence of a garden. 
While I once stood at the open window looking, brimful of 
content, tingling with it, a bugler came up the road without 
the wall, and gayly, bravely, sounded a gallant fanfare, 
purely, as it seemed, for love of it and pleasure in it. 

— HowELLS, Tuscan Cities, 

. . . Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu. 

— Keats. 

A league of grass, washed by a slow, broad stream. 
That, stirr'd with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies and creeps on. 

The rainbow comes and goes 

And lovely is the rose. 

The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare, 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair. 

— Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
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. . . Our sulky, aiillen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

— Burns, Tarn O'Skanter. 
Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread 
And having once, turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head. 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

— Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 



Figure 13. 

(() On this page (Figure 13) are three portraits of Dante. The 
one in the centre is a fresco by the Italian painter Giotto. It shows 
the face as it appeared when the fresco was discovered in 1840.' 
The portrait at the right shows the same fresco after it was re- 
painted in an effort to restore it to its original form. The portrait 
at the left is from a painting by Rossetti, a modern artist. Suppose 
that a friend of youra brought the picture to you and asked you to 
point out the differences in the espreaaions of the three faces. What 

1 The DDpleaaing blolch under tbe left eye of the poet was made by 
the workmen in removing the whitew^h with which for more tban two 
hundred years the picture had beau covered. 
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would you aay? How ha« the restorer changed the expression? 
Has he made it milder or severer, more placid or more troubled? 
Notice the changes in the head'Covering, the eye, the mouth, the 
cheek, the nose, the poise of the head. In what way is Rossetli's 
Dante different from Giotto's? Which portrait do you think 
Rossetti used as a model — the original or the restored portrait? 
What does his Dante appear to be thinking of? to be looking at? 
to be saying to himself? 

(h) Compare the two profiles on this page (Figure 14). One is 
the face of Geoi^e Eliot, the other is the face of Savonarola. The 
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resemblance between them has often been noticed. In what does 
it consist? Compare and contrast the noses, the cheeks, the lips, 
the expression of the eyes, the contours of the chins. What like- 
nesses and differences of character do these denote? 

(u) On page 115 (Figure 15) are three representations of a bust 
of Emerson. It has been said of this bust that one profile shows 
the face of a Greek, the other the face of a Yankee. Can you tell 
which is which? Describe the bu3t, comparing the two profiles 
and showing how they blend in the face as seen from the front. 

46. The Phraseology of Description. — Tlie aim of 
description ia to enable the reader to picture to himself 
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what we are trying to make him see. That he may do 
this fairly well we first give him ideas of general appear- 
ance, including shape, size, and color (see Section 44, 
end), and then pass to the details. One thing we are 
likely to forget while describing the details that make 
up the picture for the reader, and that is their relative 
position. If some one should say to us, "Picture to 
yourselves a wide-spreading tree, a rippling brook 
sparkling in the sunshine, a pond, some ducks, and 
an old-fashioned farm-house," we should see these 
things one after another, but we should not know how 
to arrange them so as to make one picture of them 
all. Mere enumeration such as this is not description. 
We must tell our reader where to put things in his 
picture. For this purpose such phrases and idioms are 
employed as : — 

In the foregrounds in the background^ at the side^ at the 
rights to the left^ in the centre^ near which^ above which, 
around which, beside which, below which, farther off, 
across, along, at the foot of which, and other phrases 
expressing relations between things. 

Every time we use such expressions as near which, 
below which, around which, for pointing out position, we 
are employing a complex sentence (see Section 35). 
The frequency with which this form of sentence is 
needed in description marks it as the most useful form 
in this kind of writing. It can put the various details 
in their proper relations to one another. 

Compare the following. Which gives the whole picture the 
more clearly and with the least delay? 
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She stood at the head of 
a deep green valley. It was 
carved from out the moun- 
tains in a perfect oval. There 
was a fence of sheer rock 
around it. The fence was 
eighty feet or a hundred 
high. Black wooded hills 
swept up from the brink of 
the fence to the sky-line. 



She stood at the head of 
a deep green valley, carved 
from out the mountains in a 
perfect oval, with a fence of 
sheer rock standing around 
it, eighty feet or a hundred 
high; from whose brink 
black wooded hills swept 
up to the sky-line. 



Which of the following gives the aorrect picture at once ? 

" The picture shows the boy Christ. He is in the temple 
disputing with the doctors. Their attitudes indicate thought- 
fulness, surprise, friendly curiosity, or mild resentment at 
his words." 

" The picture shows the boy Christ in the temple disput- 
ing with the doctors, whose attitudes indicate thoughtful- 
ness, surprise, friendly curiosity, or mild resentment at his 
words." 

The complex sentence and the participial construction 
(the latter illustrated by the word " disputing " in the 
last sentence) are useful because they condense descrip- 
tion and give the whole picture with the least delay. 

Still greater condensation is effected by the use of 
picture-words. These not only describe more vividly 
but also suggest more things than plain statement can 
suggest. What, for instance, is pictured to you by the 
expression "the hum of conversation" beyond the fact 
that "conversation was going oh"? Which gives the 
better picture, " He ran quickly after the thief," or 
"He dashed after the thief"? "The fields were in 
need of rain," or " The fields were parched" ? " It was 
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autumn," or "The leaves were yellow and brown"? 
" 'Tis only noble to be good," or " Kind hearts are more 
than coronets " ? " An old face," or " A wrinkled face " ? 
" Old age," or " Gray hairs " ? 

Assigrnznents. 

47. (a) Describe orally the mental picture suggested to you by 
the words, " At the picnic," or, " they were led into an ambush," 
or " skating," or " fight," telling first what you see in the centre 
and in the foreground, then what you see at the sides, and then 
what you see in the background. 

(h) In the following pick out the words that show the positions 
and relations of the things described : — 

The green lay at the extremity of the village, and from it 
the road branched off in two directions, one leading farther 
up the hill by the church, and the other winding gently 
down towards the valley. On the side of the green that led 
towards the church, the broken line of thatched cottages 
was continued nearly to the churchyard gate ; but on the 
opposite northwestern side there was nothing to obstruct 
the view of gently swelling meadow and wooded valley, and 
dark masses of distant hill. . . . High up against the 
horizon were the huge conical masses of hill, like giant 
mounds intended to fortify this region of com and grass 
against the keen and hungry winds of the north; not dis- 
tant enough to be clothed in purple mystery, but with 
sombre greenish sides visibly specked with sheep, whose 
motion was only revealed by memory, not detected by 
sight ; wooed from day to day by the changing hours, but 
responding with no change in themselves — left forever 
grim and sullen after the flush of morning, the winged 
gleams of the April noonday, the parting crimson glory of 
the ripening summer sun. And directly below them, the 
eye rested on a more advanced line of hanging woods, 
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divided by bright patches of pasture or furrowed crops, and 
not yet deepened into the uniform leafy curtains of high 
summer^ but still showing the warm tints of the young oak, 
and the tender green of the ash and lime. Then came the 
valley, where the woods grew thicker, as if they had rolled 
down and hurried together from the patches left smooth on 
the slope, that they might take the better care of the tall 
mansion which lifted its parapets and sent its faint blue 
summer smoke among them. 

(c) Look over some of the descriptions that you have written 
in previous lessons, to see whether you have employed the idioms 
near which, toward which, at the right of which, etc., where they 
would describe the relations of objects accurately. Combine some 
of the sentences, introducing these idioms where they are needed 
for accurate statement. 

((f) Write a series of sentences contrasting the two portraits of 
Browning given on pages 98 and 99, as to sharpness of outline, 
keenness of look in the eyes, though tfulness of expression, and 
other points. What kind of sentences have you used in the great- 
est numbers? 

(e) To what besides a saw may the word buzz be applied, as a 
descriptive word ? To what besides a lion may the word roar be 
applied ? To what besides geese may gabble be applied ? To what 
besides a man may noble be applied? To what besides a pill may 
bitter be applied? To what besides a room may chilly be applied? 

(/) What color do you associate with warmth ? What color 
seems cold to you? What color do you associate with mourning? 
What color with quiet? What color with melancholy? In de- 
scribing a county fair, what colors would you make prominent ? 

(g) What picture is called up in your mind by the words 
"shabby-genteel"? If it is the picture of a man, is he young or 
middle-aged? What are his manners? What points are notice- 
able in his dress ? 

(A) " He had a hard face." Describe the mental picture called 
up by these words. What else do you think of besides the face 
itself? 
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(t) Compare the following expressions, noticing which one of 
each pair produces the stronger and more definite picture ; which 
suggests the more details. Mark any expression that does not pro- 
duce a picture for you. Which give entirely different suggestions? 



(1) He was richly dressed. (1) 

(2) We have been deceived. (2) 

(3) Men who favor war. (3) 

(4) The guns were fired. (4) 

(5) The bayonets were (5) 

bright and shining. 

(6) The plain at night. (6) 

(7) An affable man. (7) 

(8) He is riot reliable. (8) 

(9) Near the palace is the (9) 

hovel. 

(10) A man jumping into the (10) 

water. 

(11) The noise of a great city. (11) 

(12) He was cold. (12) 

(13) The Bay of Monterey (13) 

makes a long curve 
inland. 

(14) The house was situated (14) 

in the hills. 

(15) The standards wave to (15) 

and fro. 

(16) The yellow river fol- (16) 

lowed the line of the 
railroad. 



He was clothed in 
purple and fine linen. 

We have been hood- 
winked. 

Men who cry for war. 

The guns belched forth. 

The bayonets glistened 
and gleamed. 

The star-lit plain. 

An oily man. 

He is not trustworthy. 

Near the palace totters 
the hovel. 

A man plunging into 
the water. 

The roar of a great city. 

He was shivering. 

The Bay of Monterey is 
shaped like .a bent 
fishing-hook. 

The house nestled in 
the hills. 

To and fro the stand- 
ards reel. 

The yellow river wan- 
dered along beside 
the railroad. 



(y) As you read slowly the words trees y cowSy flies ^ a river, does 
one picture come before your mind ? How are the trees, cows, flies, 
and river arranged in your picture ? Describe your picture, show- 
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ing the arrangement, and naming any other things that have 
appeared in it unbidden. 

(Jc) Describe the picture which you make of the following 
details : — 

A western prairie, a country school-house, storm approach- 
ing, a young woman, a group of frightened children. 

(/) Arrange in one picture the following details : — 

A harbor, tall brick buildings, a church steeple, loiterers, 
a steamship, and low, rickety, wooden buildings. Describe 
your picture. 

(m) Name the things that appear in the picture suggested to 
you by each of the following stanzas : — 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Fair is her cottage in its place. 

Where yon broad water sweetly, slowly glides. 
It sees itself from thatch to base 

Dream in the sliding tides. 

He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 

Shot o'er the seething harbor-bar. 
And reached the ship and caught the rope, 

And whistled to the morning star. 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

She slept like a child on her father's floor, 

In the flecking of woodbine shade. 
When the house-dog sprawls by the half-open door. 

And the mother's wheel is stayed. 
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The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

(n) In the following passages onderline words that call up a 
distinct picture : — 

In fine weather, when by the spy-glass on the hill the sea 
was observed to run low upon the reef, there would be a 
sound of preparation in the very early morning ; and before 
the sun had risen from behind Ben More, the tender 
would steam out of the bay. Over fifteen sea-miles of the 
great blue Atlantic rollers she ploughed her way, trailing at 
her tail a brace of wallowing stone-lighters. 

The Army of the South had finally pierced the centre of 
the Army of the North, and was pouring through the gap 
hot-foot to capture a city of strategic importance. Its front 
extended fan-wise, the sticks being represented by regiments 
strung out along the line of route backwards to the divi- 
sional transport columns. 

A broad, crescent-shaped plain fringed by the rapid Meuse 
and enclosed by gently rolling hills cultivated to their 
crests, or by abrupt precipices of limestone crowned with 
verdure, was divided by numerous hedgerows, and dotted all 
over with cornfields, vineyards, and flower-gardens. 

The rain was still falling, sweeping down from the half- 
seen hills, wreathing the wooded peaks with a gray garment 
of mist, and filling the valley with a whitish cloud. 

The field ran down to a road, and on the other side of the 
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road ran a river — a broad, clear, shallow expanse at that 
point. 

Both he and his wife looked outwardly gentlefolk, when 
I fear all was not well at all times within. 

The herded wolves, bold only to pursue, 
The obscene ravens, clamorous o'er the dead, 
The vultures, to the conqueror's banner true, 
Who feed when desolation first has fed. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

" I see her ! '' cried the boatswain ; and, following his 
finger (my sight being keener than my hearing), I saw not 
only the shadow of a vessel down in the southwest, but the 
smoke from her funnel pouring along the stars. 

" Mary," I cried, " fire again ! " 

She drew the trigger. 

" Again ! " 

The clear report whizzed like a bullet past my ear. 

Simultaneously with the second report a ball of blue fire 
shot up into the sky. Another followed, and another. 

A moment after a red light shone clear upon the sea. 

" She sees us ! " I cried. " God be praised ! Mary, dar- 
ling, she sees us ! " 

I waved the lamp furiously. But there was no need 
to wave it any longer. The red light drew nearer and 
nearer ; the throbbing of the engines louder and louder, and 
the revolutions of the propeller sounded like a pulse beating 
through the water. The shadow broadened and loomed 
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larger. I could hear the water spouting out of her side and 
the blowing off of the safety-valve. 

Soon the vessel grew a defined shape against the stars, 
and then a voice, thinned by the distance, shouted, " What 
light is that ? " 

I cried to the boatswain : " Answer, for God's sake ! My 
voice is weak." 

He hollowed his hands and roared back : " We're ship- 
wrecked seamen adrift in a quarter-boat ! " 

Nearer and nearer came the shadow, and now it was a 
long, black hull, a funnel pouring forth a dense volume of 
smoke spotted with fire-sparks, and tapering masts and 
fragile rigging, with the stars running through them. 

(o) Which of the following expressions recall a sight ? which a 
sound ? which a feeling or a touch ? which a smell or a taste ? 

valley, rattle, piping hot, slimy, geranium, O/dd, creepy, 
rancid, musty, shiver, whistle, savory, roar, crawling, glade, 
sizzling, garden, coo, icy, pickles, sugar, rose, dammy, whir, 
greasy, lily-of-the-vaUey, hairy, yellow teeth, moor, uplands, 
palace, parlor, stuffy, crunch, crush, crash, bang, soup, red- 
hot, grinning, the night train, his last cent, pungent, wincing, 
raw, toast, waving grain, stormy seas, moaning pines, silver 
slippers, homeless, palsied, rags, storied windows, hovjl. 

(p) Compare and contrast the two portraits of Milton given on 
pages 98 and 99, telling the impression each makes upon you, and 
using some of the following words : — 

maturity, youth, open, frank, determination, thoughtful, set, 
flowing, disdainful, 

(q) Compare and contrast the two portraits of Carlyle given on 
pages 98 and 99 so as to bring out their differences. 

(r) Which of the following words apply to the lion's head given 
on page 101 (Figure 5), and which to the picture of the man on 
horseback given on page 120 (Figure 16) ? 
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stubborn, grim, archedf proud, fixed, stem, noble, majestic, 
powerful, tense, spirited, magnificent, superb, haughty, terrible, 
fierce. 

(s) Describe the picture suggested by the first stanza of Holmes's 
Chambered Nautilus : — 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare. 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

(t) Mark the words that are most picturesque in the following 
description of a galloping horse by its rider at daybreak : — 

I saw my stout galloper Koland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 
And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance I 
And the thick, heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

(u) From observation describe how a cow lies down, how she 
gets up again, or how a chicken takes a drink, or how a cat 
watches for a mouse, or how a spider lets itself down from a 
branch to the ground, or how a bird-dog " points," or how a cat 
or a squirrel washes its face, or how a kitten laps milk, or how a 
horse eats grass, or how a bee gets honey from a flower, or how a 
frog swims, or how a rabbit runs. 

(t?) Describe the appearance of a train as it passes you at full 
speed. The following selections will suggest some of the things to 
look for and the order in which to say them : — 
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THE TRAIN. 

Hark! . 

It comes ! 

It hums ! 

With ear to ground 

I catch the sound, 

The warning courier-roar 

That rims along before. 

The pulsing, struggling, now is clearer ! 

The hillsides echo " Nearer, nearer," 

Till like a drove of rushing, frightened cattle. 

With dust and wind and clang and shriek and rattle, 

Passes the cyclops of the train ! 

I see a fair face at a pane, — 

Like a piano-string 

The rails, unburdened, sing; 

The white smoke flies 

Up to the skies ; 

The sound 

Is drowned — 

Hark ! 

— C. H. Grand ALL. 

We had a consuming desire, from the beginning, to see a 
pony rider, but somehow or other all that passed us and all 
that met us managed to streak by in the night, and so we 
heard only a whiz and a hail, and the swift phantom of 
the desert was gone before we could get our heads out of 
the windows. But now we were expecting one along every 
moment, and would see him in broad daylight. Presently 
the driver exclaims : — 

" Here he comes ! " 

Every neck is stretched further, and every eye strained 
wider. Away across the endless dead level of the prairie 
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a black speck appears against the sky, and it is plain that 
it moves. Well, I should think so ! In a second or two it 
becomes a horse and rider, rising and falling, rising and 
falling — sweeping toward us nearer and nearer — growing 
more and more distinct, more and more sharply defined — 
nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of the hoofs comes 
faintly to the ear ; another instant a whoop and a hurrah 
from all of us, a wave of the rider's hand, but no reply, and 
man and horse burst past our excited faces, and go winging 
away like a belated fragment of a storm ! 

(w) Describe to the class the appearance of a room as you saw 
it through a half-open door when you were passing rapidly down 
the hall. What were the most prominent objects in the room? 
What were the persons in the room (if there were any) doing as 
you looked in ? Where did the light appear to come from? What 
do you think you saw first ? What next ? 

(x) Picture to yourself the school ground and the adjacent 
walks as you think they would look if they were viewed from 
the top of the building when school is just over. Write an 
imaginary description of the scene. 

48. The Descriptive Paragraph. — The descriptive 
paragraph usually need not express its topic-sentence 
unless the writer should begin, " I am now going to 
describe for you such and such a thing," naming the 
object to be described. The first impression of the 
object or scene described, its size, shape, or color, 
usually takes the place of the topic-sentence in a 
descriptive paragraph, and this is followed by a de- 
scription of the most prominent parts of the object or 
scene. The need of observing what you have decided 
upon as the best order for describing the parts, is 
apparent, for the more orderly the description, the 
more easily can the reader make the picture desired. 
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A single paragraph of 150 to 300 words is usually 
sufficient for the descriptions that we are likely to be 
called upon to write. Brief description is usually 
better than long and minute description. In longer 
descriptions a new paragraph begins when the descrip- 
tion of the second prominent feature or part begins, 
and another when that of the third begins, and so on. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NARRATION — ORAL AND WRITTEN. 

49. Truthful Reporting. — It is an interesting fact 
that the word %tory is a short form of the word history^ 
which means, etymologically, "what / saw happen," 
and. implies truth-telling. To narrate a series of con- 
nected events so that the reader shall have a true idea 
of them is the ideal of the story, whether it be the his- 
tory of a nation covering centuries of time, the story of 
a man's life (biography) covering many years, or the 
story of a runaway accident occupying but a few 
minutes. 

One thing that helps to keep a story true is attention 
to the order of the chief events. We have to remember 
what happened first, what next, and so on. But in 
telling the story we cannot always follow the exact 
time-order. A boy may be in the water clinging to the 
edge of the ice, the ice may be cracking, a man may be 
running with a fence-board to the rescue, and another 
boy may be throwing the end of a long scarf toward 
the boy in the water — all at the same instant ; but we 
have to write these things one after another, making 
the best use that we can of such expressions as mean- 
while^ at the same time^ a moment before^ while, etc., and 
of the device illustrated in the following: "The man 
came running with the fence-board; but it seemed to 
us girls, who had been too frightened to do ant/thing but 
get out of danger ourselves, that he would never reach 
K 129 
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Henry. Meanwhile George, who had skated to the shore 
after the scarf was back like the wind and, having 
crawled as near to the hole as he darcd^ was trying to 
throw the scarf close to Henry's hands. At last the 
man with the board," etc. In biography it is some- 
times best to depart from the order of events; for in- 
stance, to bring the enumeration of an author's books 
together in one place; or, if he travelled at two or three 
different times in his life, to mention the second and 
third periods of travel when the first period of travel 
is mentioned; or to give the date of his death at the 
beginning of the story in connection with the date of his 
birth. But it is a good plan always to pay attention to 
the order of events, and not to de.viate from this order 
unless it is necessary, or is advisable for some very 
good reason. 

Truthful reporting does not mean that the istory must 
tell every single thing that happened. We have already 
learned (see Section 19) that it is necessary to keep 
the principal point or climax in mind all the time, and 
to tell only what helps on to that. It is easy to know 
what to tell if we think of our reader and the questions 
he would like to ask. This will show us how much 
description is necessary in a story also. Bits of descrip- 
tion are very often needed to help the reader to under- 
stand, or to admire, or to sympathize, or to see the fun. 
Then, too, if they are short and apt, they always help 
to keep the story interesting. 

Assigrnments. 

50. (a) As you read the following, you feel that it loses much 
interest because the time-order is not observed : — 
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" An uneducated German girl, in the delirium of fever, 
spoke Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. She was at first thought 
to be possessed of a devil ; but it was recalled that in child- 
hood she had lived in the house of a priest who was accus- 
tomed to walk up and down, reading aloud. His books 
were searched, and the very passages she had recited were 
discovered. Thus, what she had heard without understand- 
ing, or even consciously listening to, had nevertheless re- 
mained in her memory." 

Rewrite this story in the strict time-order, according to the 
following plan : — 

1. An uneducated girl, Mathilda by name, lived in the 
house of a priest. 

2. Keading habits of the priest. Languages read. Girl 
never understood or listened. 

3. Years after, the girl had a fever. Spoke Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew. 

4. What people said. (Make direct quotations.) Her 
mother denies the charge (make direct quotation) and 
thinks and says that the priest taught Mathilda. 

5. The people do not believe — girl too stupid (make 
direct quotations). 

6. The proof. Effect on the people (silenced but not 
convinced). The real explanation. 

(6) The following is an excellent example of straightforward 
narrative in the time-order and with very little description. Notice, 
however, the use of " had " for keeping the time straight. Also 
notice such descriptive words as there are in the latter part : — 

" The bear was coming on ; he had, in fact, come on. I 
judged that he could see the whites of my eyes. All my 
subsequent reflections were confused. I raised the gun, 
covered the bear's breast with the sight, and let drive. 
Then I turned, and ran like a deer. I did not hear the 
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bear pursuing. I looked back. The bear had stopped. He 
was lying down. I then remembered that the best thing to 
do after having fired your gun is to reload it. I slipped in 
a charge, keeping my eyes on the bear. He never stirred. 
I walked back suspiciously. There was a quiver in the 
hind legs, but no other motion. Still, he might be sham- 
ming ; bears often sham. To make sure, I approached, and 
put a ball into his head. He didn't mind it now; he 
minded nothing. Death had come to him with a merciful 
suddenness. He was calm in death. In order that he 
might remain so, I blew his brains out, and then started for 
home. I had killed a bear ! " 

(c) In Section 20 (c) is a list of topics some one of which may 
suggest to you a personal incident to write. Instead of using your 
own name and the word " I," you may, if you prefer, write it as if 
it had happened to some one else, using fictitious names for per- 
sons and places. Write this narrative for your classmates, putting 
in the things that will interest them especially. Or try the 
following : — 

(d) Evidently only a part of the bear story (in (6), just above) 
is given. Supply a beginning for the story, which shall tell where 
it probably happened and when ; whether the person who killed 
the bear was a boy or a man (you can tell this from the kind of 
words employed) ; whether he had gone to the woods to hunt and 
expecting to kill a bear, or for some other purpose, and what the 
purpose might have been. Tell it in the first person, using " I," 
and think of all that must have happened up to the time "the 
bear was coming on." Or take the following : — 

(e) Supply a beginning for the story of the skating accident 
partly told in Section 49. Tell what happened before " The 
man came running with the fence-board," and then finish the 
story as it ought to come out. 

(/) After reading the following narrative and locating the 
places named in it, examine it again and make a list of the events 
one after another with the words that indicate the time at which 
each event happened. Is there any turning back in time at any 
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place in the narrative? What descriptions are there to help you 
make a picture of the different scenes? Now write from memory 
in not more than six sentences a bare statement of the facts as 
they might have appeared in the foreign telegraphic news of an 
American newspaper, giving only the briefest answers to the 
questions, What happened? where? when? the results? 

In 1883 the most destructive volcanic eruption ever 
known occurred in the Straits of Sunda and the neighbor- 
ing islands. The trouble began on Sunday morning, the 
13th of May. Java, Sumatra, and Borneo were convulsed 
by earthquakes. The surface of the earth rocked, houses 
tumbled down, and big trees were shaken to the ground. 
Earthquakes are no rarity in those islands, but this earth- 
quake showed no signs of ceasing. The earth quivered 
constantly, and from its depths there seemed to rise strange 
sounds and hollow explosions. 

On Thursday there came a telegram from Anjer, ninety 
miles away, on the northwest coast of Java, intimating that 
a volcano had broken out at Krakatoa island, about thirty 
miles west of Anjer, in Sunda Strait. I was requested by 
the Dutch government to go to the scene of action and take 
scientific observations, and by four o'clock that afternoon I 
started with a party on board a special steamer from 
Batavia. 

As we rounded the northern extremity of Java, we saw 
ascending from Krakatoa, still fifty miles away, an im- 
mense column of smoke. Its appearance changed as we 
approached. First it looked like flame, then it appeared to 
be steam, and finally it had the appearance of a pillar of 
fire inside one of white fleecy wool. The diameter of this 
pillar of fire and smoke was, I should think, at least one 
and a half miles. All the while we heard that sullen, thun- 
derous roar, which had been a feature of this disturbance 
ever since Sunday, and was now becoming louder. 
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We remained on deck all nigHt and watched. The din 
increased till we could with difficulty hear one another's 
voices. Dawn approached, and when the rays of the sun 
fell on the shores of Krakatoa, we saw them reflected from 
what we thought was a river, and we resolved to steam into 
its mouth and disembark. 

When we came to within three-quarters of a mile of the 
shore, we discovered that what we supposed to be a river 
was a torrent of molten sulphur. The smell almost over- 
powered us. We steamed away to the windward, and made 
for the other side of the island. 

This island, though volcanic, had up till now been quiet 
for at least a century. It was eight or ten miles long and 
four wide, and was covered with forests of fine mahogany 
and rosewood trees. It was inhabited by a few fishermen, 
but we found no signs of these people. The land, down to 
the water's edge, was covered with powdered pumice stone, 
which rained down from the clouds around the great 
column of fire. Everything with life had already dis- 
appeared from the landscape, which was covered with a 
steaming mass of stones and ashes. 

Several of us landed and began walking toward the 
volcano. We sank deep in the soft pumice, which blis- 
tered our feet with its heat. I climbed painfully upwards 
toward the crater, in order to measure it with my sextant ; 
but in a short time the heat melted the mercury off the 
mirror of the instrument. I was then half a mile from the 
crater. 

' As I was returning to the shore, I saw the bottom of each 
footstep I had made on my way up glowing red with the 
heat from beneath. We photographed the scene from the 
deck of the steamer, where the fire hose was kept playing 
constantly, wetting the rigging and everything about the 
ship to prevent her from taking fire. 
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The steamer then returned to Batavia, and I went to 
reside at Anjer. From my villa on the hillside a mile 
inland, I could see Krakatoa, thirty miles away, belching 
out its never ending eruption. We supposed that it would 
go on till it burned itself out, and that then it would be- 
come quiet again. But in this we were mistaken. 

On Sunday morning, the 12th of August, nearly three 
months later, I was sitting on the veranda of my house 
taking my morning cup of tea. I saw the fishing boats 
lying at anchor in the bay, the fishermen themselves being 
on shore at rest. As my gaze rested on the boats, I sud- 
denly became aware that they were all beginning to move 
rapidly in one direction. Then in an instant, to my intense 
surprise, they all disappeared. 

I ran farther up the hillside to get a better view, and 
looked far out to sea. Instantly a great glare of fire right 
in the midst of the sea caught my eye. All the way across 
the bay and the strait, in a line of flame reaching to Kra- 
katoa itself, the bottom of the sea seemed to have cracked 
open so that the subterraneous fires were belching forth. 
On either side the waters were pouring into this gulf with 
a tremendous noise, but the fire was not extinguished. 

The hissing roar brought out the people of Anjer in 
excited crowds. My eyes were turned away for a moment 
as I beckoned to some one, and during that moment came 
a terrible, deafening explosion. It stunned me ; and when 
I was able again to turn my eyes toward the bay, I could 
see nothing. The whole scene was shrouded in darkness, 
from amid which came cries and groans, the creaking of 
breaking beams in the houses, and, above ull, the roar of 
the breakers on the shore. The city of Anjer, with its sixty 
thousand people, had been engulfed ! 

I afterwards found that the water was one hundred feet 
deep where the city of Anjer had been, and that the coast 
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line had raoved one and a half miles inland. A big island 
in the strait had been split in two, with a wide passage 
between its parts. An island to the northwest of Krakatoa 
had wholly disappeared. The air was filled with minute 
particles of dust, which after some weeks spread even to 
Europe and America. What the causes of such a tremen- 
dous convulsion may have been, it is quite impossible accu- 
rately to say. — Van Gestel. 

(g) In what order should the following facts about a base-ball 
game be arranged? Should any be omitted? Should any be 
united ? 

(1) The clubs engaged, (2) the weather, (3) the double 
play in the fourth inning, (4) the umpire's decisions, (5) the 
score at the end of the game, (6) the wrangle in the third 
inning, (7) the tie score at the end of the fourth inning, 
(8) Casey's fielding, (9) the strong work of the home battery 
in the seventh inning, (10) Casey's fine run and catch in the 
eighth inning, (11) brilliant plays throughout the game, 

(12) the name of the umpire and dissatisfaction with him, ' 

(13) the final score. 

(h) Determine the proper order of events and facts in the 
following. Should any be united? 

(1) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow expected to become a 
lawyer, but on graduation from college was appointed to a 
professorship. 

(2) He could trace his ancestry to the Mayflower Pil- 
grims, whom he celebrated in Miles Standish, 

(3) Before taking up his work as professor at Bowdoin, 
he spent three years abroad in study. 

(4) At the early age of fourteen he entered Bowdoin 
College, Maine. 

(5) He died in 1882. 

(6) From Bowdoin he was transferred to a professorship 
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at Harvard University, resigning in 1854 to give himself 
wholly to poetry. 

(7) He was born at Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. 

(8) Nathaniel Hawthorne was a classmate at Bowdoin, 
and President Pierce, John P. Hale, and John S. C. Abbott 
were fellow-students. 

(9) In 1855 Hiawatha appeared. 

(10) The first volume from Longfellow's pen was Voices 
of the Night, 1839. 

(11) Longfellow is more widely known and read in both 
England and America than any other American poet. 

(12) His translation of Dante appeared between the years 
1867 and 1870. 

(13) The Voices of the Night included the Psalm of Life 
and several other pieces which became at once favorites with 
the people. 

(14) At different times appeared versifications of New 
England tragedies and romances. 

(15) From 1829 to 1835 Longfellow was a professor at 
Bowdoin. 

(16) For many years his residence, the grand old house 
in Cambridge used by Washington as headquarters in 1775, 
was the very ideal of a poet's home. 

(17) Evangeline, which appeared in 1847, was the first of 
his poems filling an entire volume. 

(18) His very latest production, published in the Atlantic 
for May, 1883, is a nature poem ; but he is the poet of man 
rather than of nature. 

(19) Hyperion, published in 1839, and Ovtre-Mer in 1835, 
are written in poetic prose. His own favorite of all his 
poems was Sandalphon. 

(20) While professor at Bowdoin he wrote some beautiful 
little poems and some magazine essays. 

" (21) Evangeline was hailed with delight when it was 
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published. Written in hexameter without rhyme, it had a 
quaintness of form that added greatly to the fascination of 
the story. 

(22) Hiawatha wove into song a cluster of Indian 
legends. 

(23) Evangeline narrated a pathetic romance of Acadia. 

(24) Longfellow succeeded Professor Ticknor at Harvard. 

(25) There is a literalness about his translation of Dante 
which has been highly commended. 

(26) Longfellow's two prose works are not to be compared 
to his verse. He attached slight value tp them. 

(27) He loved children, was tender-hearted ; and the 
gentleness of his spirit caused him to be loved by all who 
knew him or read his verses. 

(i) Having rearranged and grouped the facts about Longfellow, 
write a connected biography, adding at the proper places other 
facts that you know about him or his poems. 

(y) Read the following poem, Yussouf, by James Russell 
Lowell. Where do you find out first that Yussouf's son had been 
slain? How does it make you feel toward Ibrahim? and how 
toward Yussouf ? Would you have felt the same had you been 
told this at the beginning of the poem ? Who was trying to catch 
Ibrahim? Why did he select Yussouf 's tent rather than some 
other kind man's for refuge? What does Yussouf mean by his 
" one black thought " ? How can he say that his son is avenged ? 
In telling this story in your own words, would you begin by saying 
that Ibrahim had killed Yussouf*s son and had come to Yussouf's 
tent for refuge ? Why not ? Retell the story in simple prose for 
a little boy six years old. 

A stranger came one night to Yussouf s tent, 

Saying, " Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent. 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ' The Good. ' " 
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" This tent is mine," said Yussouf, " but no more 

Than it is God's; come in, and be at peace; 

Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 

As I of His who buildeth over these 

Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 

And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay." 

So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And waking him ere day, said : " Here is gold ; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold." 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows Jess, 
So nobleness enkindJeth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger's face made grand. 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf's hand, 
Sobbing : " Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 
I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son ! " 

" Take thrice the gold," said Yussouf, " for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return. 

My one black thought shall ride away from me ; 

First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn. 

Balanced and just are all of God's decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace ! " 

(k) Read the following story of Peter Klaus, and then examine 
it carefully a second time to see if you can answer some of the 
following questions: In the paragraph marked (1) what does 
the descriptive word sumptuously tell you about the quantity of 
oats? about how the goat liked them? about the usual fare of the 
goat? Why does the story-teller say that Peter shook his headf 
What does that tell about his feelings? What picture does the 
word mettlesome produce ? In paragraph (2) what is your feeling 
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when told that the mountain is uninhabited? And what was 
Peter's feeling when the lad made signs that Peter was to follow 
silently? What other descriptive words in this paragraph in- 
crease the same feeling ? In paragraph (3) what is indicated by 
his knees knocked together? by half-stolen glances? What is im- 
plied by the descriptive word inexhaustible? Does it add to the 
mystery? Does it tell how often he drank? Between paragraphs 
(3) and (4) would you like to h^ve been told that Peter slept 
twenty years ? How would that have hurt the story ? Where do 
you first find out that he slept twenty years ? In paragraph (4) 
what hints do you receive that he had slept a longer time than he 
thought hd had? In paragraph (5) what bold indications are 
there that it was a much longer time than you yourself had 
thought? What is indicated by their stroking their chins? In 
paragraph (6) why is the dog represented to be old and worn-out ? 
What must hdve been Peter's feelings when the dog growled and 
showed his teeth? In paragraph (7) what are you told by the 
words, looked at one another? What are you told by the words 
he had lost Ml desire of asking any more questions ? What surprise 
is there in paragraph (8), and what words show that the truth is 
at last dawning on Peter ? 

(1) Peter Klaus, a goatherd of Sittendorf, who tended 
herds on the Kyffhauger mountain, used to let them rest of 
an evening in a spot surrounded by an old wall, where he 
always counted them to see if they were all right. For some 
days he noticed that one of his finest goats, as they came to 
this spot, vanished, and never returned to the herd till late. 
He watched him more closely, and at length saw him slip 
through a rent in the wall. He followed him and caught 
him in a cave, feeding sumptuously upon the grains of oats 
which fell one by one from the roof. He looked up, shook 
his head at the shower of oats, but with all his care, could 
discover nothing further. At length he heard overhead the 
neighing and stamping of some mettlesome horses, and con- 
cluded that the oats must have fallen from their mangers. 

(2) While the goatherd stood there, wondering about 
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these horses in a totally uninhabited mountain, a lad came 
and made signs to him to follow him silently, Peter as- 
cended some steps, and, crossing a walled court, came to a 
glade surrounded by rocky cliffs into which a sort of twilight 
made its way through the thick-leaved branches. Here he 
found twelve grave old knights playing at skittles, on a 
well-levelled and fresh plot of grass. Peter was silently 
appointed to set up the ninepins for them. 

(3) At first his knees knocked together as he did this, 
while he marked, with half-stolen glances, the long beards 
and goodly paunches of the noble knights. By degrees, 
however, he grew more confident, and looked at everything 
about him with a steady gaze — nay, at last, he ventured so 
far as to take a draught from a pitcher which stood near 
him, the fragrance of which appeared to him delightful. He 
felt quite revived by the draught, and as often as he felt 
at all tired, received new strength from application to the 
inexhaustible pitcher. But sleep finally overcame him. 

(4) When he awoke, he found himself once more in the 
enclosed green space, where he was accustomed to leave his 
goats. He rubbed his eyes, but could discover neither dog 
nor goats, and stared with surprise at the height to which 
the grass had grown, and at the bushes and trees, which he 
never remembered to have noticed. Shaking his head, he 
proceeded along the roads and paths which be was accus- 
tomed to traverse daily with his herd, but could nowhere 
see any trace of his goats. Below him he saw Sittendorf ; 
and at last he descended with quickened step, there to make 
inquiries after his herd. 

(5) The people whom he met at his entrance to the town 
were unknown to him, and dressed and spoke differently 
from those whom he had known there. Moreover, they all 
stared at him when he inquired about his goats, and began 
stroking their chins. At last almost involuntarily, he did 
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the same, and found to his great -astonishment that his beard 
had grown to be a foot long. He began now to think him- 
self and the world altogether bewitched, and yet he felt sure 
that the mountain from which he had descended was the 
Kyffhauser; and the houses here, with their fore-courts, 
were all familiar to him. Moreover, several lads whom he 
heard telling the name of the place to a traveller called it 
Sittendorf. 

(6) Shaking his head, he proceeded into the town straight 
to his own house. He found it sadly fallen to decay. Be- 
fore it lay a strange herd-boy in tattered garments, and 
near him an old worn-out dog, which growled and showed 
his teeth at P^er when he called him. He entered by the 
opening, which had formerly been closed by a door, but 
found all within so desolate and empty that he staggered 
out again like a drunkard, and called his wife and children. 
No one heard ; no voice answered him. 

(7) Women and children now began to surround the 
strange old man with the long hoary beard, and to contend 
with one another in inquiring of him what he wanted. He 
thought it so ridiculous to make inquiries of strangers, 
before his own house, after his wife and children, and still 
more so, after himself, that he mentioned the first neighbor 
whose name occurred to him, Kirt Stiffen. All were silent, 
and looked at one another, till an old woman said : — 

"He has left here these twelve years. He lives at Sach- 
senberg ; you'll hardly get there to-day." 

« Velten Maier ? " 

" God help him ! " said an old crone leaning on a crutch. 
"He has been confined these fifteen years in the house, 
which he'll never leave again." 

He recognized, as he thought, his suddenly aged neigh- 
bor; but he had lost all desire of asking any more ques- 
tions. 
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(8) At last a brisk young woman with a boy a twelve- 
month old in her arms, and with a little girl holding her 
hand, made her way through the gaping crowd, and they 
looked for all the world like his wife and children. 

"What is your name ? " said Peter, astonished. 

" Maria." 

" And your father ? " 

" God have mercy on him, — Peter Klaus. It is twenty 
years since we sought him day and night on the Kyffhiluser, 
when his goats came home without him. I was only seven 
years old when it happened." 

The goatherd could no longer contain himself. 

"I am Peter Klaus," he cried, "and no other," and he 
took the babe from his daughter's arms. 

All stood like statues for a minute, till one and then 
another began to cry : — 

" Here's Peter Klaus come back again ! Welcome, neigh- 
bor, welcome, after twenty years ; welcome, Peter Klaus ! " 

(/) Now read the story of Rip Van Winkle in Washington 
Irving*s Sketch Book, comparing and contrasting it with the story 
of Peter Klaus, and report on the following topics : — 

(1) The relative amount of nature-description in the two 
stories. (2) The descriptions of people. (3) The promi- 
nence of the dog in each story. (4) Characters that are 
present in one story and absent in the other, especially the 
wife and son. (5) Features of the stories that are different 
because Peter is a goatherd and Rip an idle hunter. 
(6) Features of the stories that are different because the 
scene of one is laid in Germany and that of the other in 
Dutch New York. (7) Differences in the scenes in which 
the sleeper awakes. (8) Differences in the conversation 
when the lost one returns. (9) Humorous touches. (10) Dif- 
ferences in the conclusions of the two stories. (11) Which 
story do you enjoy the more, and why ? 
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(m) To amuse a little boy about six years old, tell the story ol 
another little boy who one day got l9st in the woods. Tell how 
the lost boy, having wandered about until it was dark, crawled 
into a hollow tree and fell asleep ; how his father came through 
the woods looking for him, and rested for a time by the tree, 
unaware that the boy was inside ; how the next morning the boy, 
finding the end of a match in his pocket, lighted a fire to warm 
hinLself ; and finally how, by means of the smoke, his whereabouts 
was discovered. 

Or, tell the story of a boy who taught his dog to play hide-and- 
seek with him. He so trained the dog that when the boy hid in 
a closet the dog would come to the door and bark and scratch at it 
until the boy opened it. But one day having done something he 
ought not to have done, the boy hid in a closet to escape punish- 
ment. Whereupon the dog ran to the closet door and barked and 
scratched until the boy's mother came and opened it, and found 
the boy. 

In telling either of these stories try to imagine what a boy 
would really think and feel and do under the circumstances. 
Write as you would speak if you were actually trying to interest 
and amuse a child. Speaking thus, you would not tell everything 
that occurred to you ; you would select and emphasize the things 
that would please the child or rivet his attention. Other things 
you would pass over as unnecessary to your purpose. 

(n) A pupil in one of the high schools of a large city, who was 
working one day after school hours in an upper room of the build- 
ing, was accidentally locked in by the janitor. The boy wanted 
very much to get out, for it was his birthday, and there was to be 
a party in his honor at his home in the evening. His efforts to 
escape, besides bringing together several thousand people, resulted 
in the calling out of the fire department, the summoning of a large 
police force, and an order from the governor of the state for the 
despatch of troops to the scene ; so that an account of the affair 
was published the next morning in the daily papers throughout 
the United States. Meanwhile the boy got home in time for the 
party. Can you imagine what he did? Tell the whole story from 
beginning to end. Relate it as if you were the boy's classmate 
and were explaining the occurrence to a friend of your own age in 
another high school. 
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(o) Find out some of the facts and events of the early history 
of the town in which you live, and write a narrative of them for a 
friend who lives in a distant city. 

(/)) Write a simplification of Peter Klaus or Rip Van Winkle 
for a younger brother. 

51. Conversation and Dialogue in Stories. — Truth- 
telling applies to a story that is partly or wholly 
invented, as well as to a story that narrates actual 
events. A story is told to entertain or to instruct 
the reader ; and an invented story will be just as en- 
tertaining or instructive as a story of actual events if 
the reader feels that it might easily be true, that things 
could have happened in just the way they are repre- 
sented as happening in the story. One thing that helps 
to keep a story true and interesting, whether the story 
narrate events that happened or events that might have 
happened, is conversation and dialogue. We always 
read the conversation of a story with greater interest 
than the descriptive parts. Conversation tells us what 
kind of people are talking, how they differ from one 
another in their disposition or character or in their 
motives. We learn what people are from what they 
say and do. So conversation and events are equally 
important in a story. In the conversation given just 
below, which follows the story of the bear-killing (see 
Section 50, J), we can see from what is said that the 
speakers are surprised, incredulous, and impatient, 
though all are good-humored; we can imagine that 
they are accustomed to joke and to banter one another, 
and that the one who has killed the bear is trying 
to act as if killing a bear were a small matter to 
him. 
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Notwithstanding my excitement, I managed to sauntei 
into the house with an unconcerned air. There was a chorus 
of voices : — 

" Where are your blackberries ? " " Why were you gone 
so long ? " " Where's your pail ? ^' 

« I left the pail/' 

« Left the pail ! What for?" 

" A bear wanted it." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " 

" Well, the last I saw of it, a bear had it." 

" Oh, come ! You didn't really see a bear ? " 

" Yes, but I did really see a real bear." • 

" Did he run ? " 

" Yes ; he ran after me." 

" I don't believe a word of it. What did you do ? " 

" Oh ! nothing particular — except kill the bear." 

Cries of " Gammon ! " " Don't believe it ! " " Where's 
the bear ? " 

" If you want to see the bear, you must go up into the 
woods. I couldn't bring him down alone." 

Some stories can be told almost wholly in conversa- 
tion ; every story may contain some ; and it is a good 
plan to use conversation wherever it can be brought in 
easily. We are always interested in what the people 
of a story say to each other. We shall see also (in 
Section 55) that conversation often helps us to avoid 
ambiguity. 

Assigrnments. 

52. (a) After reading the following story through, turn back 
to the beginning and notice the parts that are in quotation marks. 
The following questions will tell you what to look for. What does 
the first quotation tell you about Beethoven's admiration and sur- 
prise ? What does the conversation between the brother and sister 
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reveal as to their worldly circumstances ? as to her appreciation of 
music? as to her character and his? What do "Let us go in" 
and Beethoven's next words show as to his disposition, appreciation 
of others in spite of their poverty? What does the question 
" What can we go in for ? " tell you about his companion ? What 
do " Pardon me," etc., and the speeches of Beethoven following 
show as to his character ? What does his last speech to the brother 
and sister tell you of his character ? Why does he repeat his fare- 
wells and his promise ? 

It happened at Bonn. One moonlight winter's evening I 
called upon Beethoven; for I wished him to take a walk, 
and afterwards sup with me. In passing through a dark, 
narrow street, he suddenly paused. "Hush!" he said, 
"what sound is that ? It is from my Sonata in F. Hark ! 
how well it is played ! " 

It was a little, mean dwelling, and we paused outside and 
listened. The player went on; but, in the midst of the 
finale, there was a sudden break ; then the voice of sobbing. 
" I cannot play any more. It is so beautiful ; it is utterly 
beyond my power to do it justice. Oh, what would I not 
give to go to the concert at Cologne ! " 

"Ah! my sister," said her companion, "why create re- 
grets when there is no remedy ? We can scarcely pay our 
rent." 

"You are right, and yet I wish for once in my life to 
hear some really good music. But it is of no use." 

Beethoven looked at me. " Let us go in," he said. 

" Go in ! " I exclaimed. " What can we go in for ? " 

" I will play to her," he said, in an excited tone. " Here 
is feeling — genius — understanding ! I will play to her, 
an.d she will understand it." 

And, before I could prevent him, his hand was upon the 
door. It opened, and we entered. 

A pale young man was sitting by the table, making shoes ; 
and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old-fashioned 
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piano, sat a young girl, with a profusion of light hair falling 
over her face. 

"Pardon me," said Beethoven, "but I heard music and 
was tempted to enter. I am a musician." 

The girl blushed, and the young man looked grave and 
somewhat annoyed. 

"I — I also overheard something of what you said," con- 
tinued my friend. " You wish to hear — that is, you would 
like — that is — shall I play for you ? " 

There was something so odd in the whole affair, and 
something so comical and pleasant in the manner of the 
speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment. 

" Thank you," said the shoemaker ; " but our piano is so 
wretched, and we have no music." 

"No music!" echoed my friend; "how, then, does the 
young lady — " He paused, and colored; for, as he looked 
in the girPs face, he saw that she was blind. "I — I entreat 
your pardon," he stammered. " I had not perceived before. 
Then you play by ear ? But where do you hear the music, 
since you frequent no concerts ? " 

"We lived at Bruhl for two years, and while there, I 
used to hear a lady practising near us. During the summer 
evenings her windows were generally open, and I walked to 
and fro outside to listen to her." 

She seemed so shy that Beethoven said no more, but 
seated himself quietly before the piano and began to play. 
He had no sooner struck the first chord than I knew what 
would follow. Never, during all the years I knew him, did 
I hear him play as he then played to that blind girl and her 
brother. He seemed to be inspired ; and, from the instant 
that his fingers began to wander along the keys, the very 
tone of the instrument seemed to grow sweeter and more 
equal. 

The brother and sister were silent with wonder and rap- 
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ture. The former laid aside his work ; the latter, with her 
head bent slightly forward, and her hands pressed tightly 
over her breast, crouched down near the end of the piano, 
as if fearful lest even the beating of her heart should break 
the flow of those magical sounds. 

Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, sank, 
flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I threw 
. open the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant moonlight. 
The room was almost as light as before, the moon's rays 
falling strongest upon the piano and player. His head 
dropped upon his breast ; his hands rested upon his knees ; 
he seemed absorbed in deep thought. He remained thus 
for some time. At length the young shoemaker rose and 
approached him eagerly. 

" Wonderful man ! " he said, in a low tone. " Who and 
what are you ? " 

" Listen ! " said Beethoven, and he played the opening 
bars of the Sonata in F. A cry of recognition burst from 
them both, and exclaiming, " Then you are Beethoven ! " 
they covered his hands with tears and kisses. 

He rose to go, but we held him back with entreaties. 
" Play to us once more — only once more ! " 

He suffered himself to be led back to the instrument. 
The moon shone brightly in through the window, and 
lighted up his glorious, rugged head and massive figure. 
"I will improvise a Sonata to the Moonlight !'' said he, 
looking up thoughtfully to the sky and stars. Then his 
hands dropped on the keys, and he began playing a sad and 
infinitely lovely movement, which crept gently over the 
instrument, like the calm flow of moonlight over the dark 
earth. This was followed by a wild, elfin passage in triple 
time — a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance of sprites 
upon the lawn. Then came a swift agitato finale — a breath- 
less, hurrying, trembling movement, descriptive of flight, 
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and uncertainty, and vague impulsive terror, which carried 
us away on its rustling wings, and left us all in emotion and 
wonder. 

"Farewell to you!" said Beethoven, pushing back his 
chair, and turning toward the door — " farewell to you ! '^ 

" You will come again ? " asked they, in one breath. 

He paused and looked compassionately, almost tenderly, 
at the face of the blind girl. 

" Yes, yes," he said hurriedly, " I will come again, and 
give the young lady some lessons ! Farewell ! I will come 
again ! " 

Their looks followed us in silence more eloquent than 
words till we were out of sight. * 

" Let us make haste back," said Beethoven, " that I may 
write out that Sonata while I can yet remember it." 

We did so, and he sat over it until long past day dawn. 
And this was the origin of that Moonlight Sonata with 
which we are all so fondly acquainted. 

(ft) Read the following selections with especial attention to the 
conversation in each. What does each bit of conversation tell you 
of the character, disposition, or motive of the person speaking ? 

. . . The next moment three dark objects darted out 
from the island and came straight towards us. How swiftly 
they approached, growing larger every moment, till the 
great unwieldy forms were close upon us ! Now for it ! 

Setting my teeth, I aimed at the foremost, — he was now 
within fifty yards, — and fired ! Almost at the same instant 
another report rang out. The moose fell headlong into the 
snow. There was a great snorting and crashing through 
the brush ; the other two swept past me like the wind, and 
on into the forest. The wounded moose, too, had bounded 
to his feet, and with a hideous whine he came floundering 
heavily on. In my excitement I had jumped up from my 
hiding-place, shouting and brandishing my gun. 
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" Run ! run for your life ! " shouted Lewey. " Get among 
spruces!" The moose had already caught sight of me, 
and came rushing up the bank with a great gnashing and 
grinding of its teeth. No time for bravado ! I dropped my 
gun and ran — as fast as a fellow can on snow-shoes — back 
into the woods. A clump of low, dense spruces were grow- 
ing near. I made for them, — the moose after me, — and, 
diving in amid the thick, prickly branches, went down 
on my hands and knees and scrambled aside under the 
boughs, spider-like. The moose crushed into the thicket, 
snorting and thrashing about not ten feet from where I 
lay. 

"Lie flat!" yelled Lewey's voice from somewhere out- 
side. " Don't stir ! " 

Bang! followed by another crash and a noise of strug- 
gling. I crawled out and saw Lewey standing near, with 
the smoke still curling from his gun. 

" Much hurt ? " exclaimed he, seeing me on all fours. 

" Not a scratch ! " cried I, jumping up. 

A Yankee would have laughed at me heartily. Lewey ^ 
merely remarked, " He 'most have you," and turned to look 
at the moose, which we found dead. 

At a certain moment in the battle of Shiloh the national 
troops, thirty thousand strong, were thrust back nearly to 
the river. The reinforcements had not arrived ; a part of 
the command was broken ; thousands had been taken pris- 
oners, and thousands had fled to the rear. At this juncture 
General Buell came upon the field in advance of his troops, 
still miles away. It was the darkest moment of the day. 
He rode up to Grant near the river, and seeing the crowd of 
cravens there, supposed that all was lost. 

" What preparations have you made for retreating, Gen- 
eral ? " he inquired. 

^ Lewey was an Indian. 
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Grant replied, "I haven't despaired of whipping them 
yet.'' 

" But if you should be whipped," said the other, " how 
will you get your men across the river ? These transports 
will not take ten thousand men." 

" If I have to cross the river," said Grant, " ten thousand 
will be all I shall need transports for." 

Sir James Sievewright, the Minister of Public Works in 
the Cape Colony, told me that he once called upon Kiager 
with a certain duke, who was by no means conceited, but 
was somewhat deficient in diplomatic address. The conver- 
sation, as I recall it, ran about as follows. Of course it was 
conducted by -means of an interpreter. 

Duke : " Tell the President that I am the Duke of 

and have come to pay my respects to him." 

Kruger gives a grunt, signifying welcome. 

Duke (after a long pause) : " Ah ! tell him that I am a 
member of the English Parliament." 

Kruger gives another grunt, and puffs his pipe. 

Duke (after a still longer pause) : "And — you might tell 
him that I am — er — a member of the House of Lords — a 
Lord — you know," 

Kruger puffs as before, and nods his head, with another 
grunt. 

Duke (after a still more awkward pause, during which 
his Grace appears to have entertained doubts as to 
whether he had as yet been sufficiently identified) : "Er — 
it might interest the President to know that I was a 
Viceroy." 

Kruger : " Eh ! what's that — a Viceroy ? " 

Duke: "Oh, a Viceroy — that is a sort of a king, you 
know." 

Kruger continued puffing in silence for some moments, 
obviously weary of this form of conversation. Then, turn- 
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ing to the interpreter, lie said gruffly, " Tell the Englishman 
that I was a cattle-herder." 

This closed the interview. — Harper's Magazine, 94 : 30. 

(c) Turn back to Browning's Tray (Section 18, a). What 
is the character of the man whose words are put in quotation 
marks through most of the poem? Does he appreciate Tray's 
heroism ? Is he an ignorant man ? Would he care much if the 
dog drowned ? What does he think about the relative merits of 
instinct and reason? Would you call him cold-hearted? Does 
the man who speaks at the end of the poem betray his character 
by what he says ? Does the man who tells the story (his words 
are not in quotation marks) sympathize with the other speakers 
in their ideas? What words show that he is more appreciative 
of real heroism than the others ? What words show that he is on 
this occasion moved to sarcasm ? Does he think that man is in all 
things superior to the lower animals ? 

(d) Turn back to " The Advice of Polonius to Laertes " (Sec- 
tion 18, c). Is Polonius a young or an old man? What makes 
you think so ? Which of the following words apply to him ? 

Imprudent, cautious, reckless, daring, careless, discreet, 
experienced, observing, time-serving, worldly-wise, 

(e) What traits of Lincoln's character do you recognize in the 
Gettysburg speech ? (Section 18, h.) 

(/) Supply the omitted portions of the conversation below, 
putting in also any brief descriptions or explanations that are 
fitting. 

We now began to suffer all the tortures of thirst after 
our perilous adventure, and our subsequent struggle through 
the bushes and along the ridge. There was no sign of a 
spring anywhere near ; the cliffs were bleached with the 
wind, and not so much as a drop of water could be found in 
any of the hollows that had been washed in the rocks by 
the rain. In this extremity, we sat down on a bank of 
moss, ready to die of thirst, and began to think we should 
have to return without getting a sight of the valley on the 
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other side of the cliff, when I observed a curious plant close 
by, nearly covered with great bowl-shaped leaves. 

" Abraham," said I, " maybe there's water there ! " 

" Maybe there is," said Abraham ; " let us look." 

We jumped up and ran over to where the strange plant 
was, and there we beheld the leaves half full of fine cleai 
water! 

" There ! what do you think of that, Abraham ? Isn't it 
refreshing ? You see it requires a person like me to find 
fresh water on the top of a mountain where there are no 
springs." 

"Yes, yes," quoth Abraham, slowly, "but maybe it's 
poison." 

"Sure enough — maybe it is! I didn't think of that," 
said I, very much startled at the idea of drinking poison. 
"Suppose you drink some and try. If it doesn't do you 
any harm, I'll drink some myself in about half an hour." 

"Well, I should like a good drink," said Abraham, 
thoughtfully ; " there's no denying that. But 



» 

"Very good," said I, "that's a fair bargain. Come on, 
Abraham." 

So we cut the stems of two large leaves, containing each 
about a pint of water, and sat down on a rock. 

" Your health," said I, raising my bowl ; " long life and 
happiness to you, Abraham ! " 

" Thank you," said Abraham ; "the same to you ! " 

" ? " I asked, seeing that my 

friend kept looking at me without touching the contents of 
the bowl. 

« w 

" Drink away, then I " 
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" Here goes ! " 

But it was not " here goes," for he still kept looking at 
me, without drinking. 

"Well," said I, . . . . , " ?" 

" ," cried Abraham, ". . . . 

" Nonsense, man ! I'm waiting for you ! '' 

" Go ahead then." 

« Go ahead." 

Here there was a long pause, and we watched each other 

with great attention. At last, entirely out of patience, I 

lowered my bowl, and said : — 

« ? » 

a >> 

" Then, why did you propose that we should drink this 

poison together ? for I verily believe it must be poison, or 

it wouldn't look so tempting." 

« " 

" Did I ? Give me your hand, Abraham ; I forgot that." 
Whereupon we shook hands, and agreed to consider it not 
whiskey-punch, but poison, and drink none at all. 

Our thirst increasing to a painful degree, we were about 
to retrace our steps, when I observed a little bird perch 
himself upon the edge of a leaf not far off, and commence 
drinking from the hollow. I told Abraham to look. 

"Sure enough," said he, "birds don't drink whiskey- 
punch." 

"No," said I, "God Almighty never made a bird or a 
four-legged beast yet that would naturally drink punch or 
any other kind of poison. It must be water, and good 
water, too ; for birds have more sense than men about what 
they drink. So here goes, whether you join or not." 

" And here goes, too ! " cried Abraham ; and we both, 
without hesitating auy longer, emptied our bowls to the 
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bottom ; and so pure and delicious was the water that we 
emptied half a dozen leavesful more, and never felt a. bit 
afraid that it would hurt us. 

{g) Quote from recollection or, in part, invent a conversation 
between two boys, one of whom accuses the other of not having 
played fair, in some game, the other denying the accusation and 
trying to explain. Or, try the next. 

(A) Perhaps you have overheard two men talking about some 
candidates for office, one upholding one candidate, and another a 
second candidate. Write a dialogue (using fictitious names) 
showing what each thinks of the other's candidate and of his own. 

(i) A boy to amuse his younger sister who was ill, read stories 
to her from an old and well-worn volume of a story-paper. After 
a time he came to a story that ran as follows : — 

"good for the mayor." 

" The following incident took place a few year? ago in a 
city of Tennessee. A pooiv little girl was < peddling apples 
in the railway station. A train was on the point of start- 
ing. Almost at the last moment a tall, well-dressed passen- 
ger stepped from the cars and called to the girl for fifteen 
cents' worth of apples. The girl counted them out and gave 
them to him. As he moved toward the car, fumbling in his 
pocket as if for his purse, the train began to move. Drop- 
ping the apples into his coat pocket, the stranger jumped 
on the last car. The little girl ran eagerly after the moving 
train, holding out her hand for the money. The passenger, 
however, paid no attention to her. As the train rounded 
the curve he laughed and began eating one of the apples. 
By good luck the mayor happened to be among the by- 
standers — a veteran of the war, with a tender heart and a 
contempt for all meanness. He — " 

But at this point the page had been torn off. Not to disappoint 
his sister, who was following the story intently, the boy went on aju 
if nothing were amiss, making up a conclusion out of his own 
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head. Now, do you do the same. Only, for the sake of bettering 
the story, rewi'ite it from the beginning in your own words. 
Make any changes that you think will improve it. You may add 
to the beginning part anything that seems necessary to make the 
end come out right. But beware of adding too much. Beware 
also of introducing anywhere in the story an incident that is im- 
probable or inconsistent. Do not overlook the title ; it may sug- 
gest something. Remember also that the story is for a little girl 
three or four years younger than you are. 

(y) Fill the blanks in the following story as ingeniously as you 
can. 

"A professor of universal knowledge" had put up his 
sign near the palace of an Oriental prince, who suddenly 
came in upon the pretender, and put his wisdom to the 
test. 

" So thou knowest all things ? " said the King ; " then tell 
me to-morrow morning these three things only, or thou 
shalt lose thy head: First, how many baskets of earth 
there are in yonder mountain. Secondly, how much is the 
King worth. And, thirdly, what is the King thinking of 
at the time." 

The professor was distressed beyond measure, and in his 
apartments rolled upon the carpet in agony, for he knew 
that he must die on the morrow. His servant learned the 
trouble, and offered to appear before the King and take his 
chance of answering the questions. The next morning the 
servant, clothed in his master's robes, presented himself to 
his Majesty, who was deceived by his appearance, and the 
King proceeded : — 

"Tell me, how many baskets of earth are in yonder 

mountain." 

it yy 

The King had to be satisfied, and proceeded : " Now, tell 
me how much the King is worth." 
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This was so witty an escape, that the King laughed, and 

went on : " Now, once more, tell me what I am thinking of." 
a w 

" Well done," said the King, "you shall havTB your reward, 
and your master shall not lose his head." 

(it) Retell the following story, introducing conversation in ap- 
propriate places. Invent a name for the innovating and revolu- 
tionary person who suggested the abolition of the custom. To 
what official did he speak about it? What did the official reply? 
What arguments were used and how were they met ? What was 
said on either side as the two men parted ? How did the question 
come up in 1834 ? Who suggested giving the wood to the poor ? 
What sort of person was he? What did he say, when did he say 
it, and to whom? What reply was made to him? In what spirit 
was it made? What was his retort? 

Ages ago a mode of keeping accounts in the Exchequer 
by means of notched sticks was introduced. In the course of 
time the celebrated Cocker was born and died ; then Walking- 
hame, the author of the " Tutor's Assistant," and a multitude 
of accountants, actuaries, and mathematicians who discov- 
ered and published means of account-keeping by ordinary 
arithmetic, far more ready, and which in their everyday 
transactions, everybody used; but official routine looked 
upon these notched sticks as part of the Constitution, and 
the Exchequer still continued to be kept by these willow 
tallies. But toward the end of the reign of George III, it 
occurred to some innovating and revolutionary spirit to 
suggest the abolition of this barbarous custom, and immedi- 
ately all the red tape in all the public departments turned 
redder at the idea of so bold a conception ; and it was not 
until the year 1826 that the custom of keeping these Ex- 
chequer accounts by willow tallies ceased. In 1834 it was 
found that a large accumulation of these tallies had grown 
up in the course of time, and the question arose, what was to 



k. 
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be done with these old, worm-eaten, useless bits of wood ? 
They were housed at Westminster. Common sense would 
have suggested that they should have been given to some of 
the poor miserable people who abounded in that neighbor- 
hood, for fire-wood; but official routine could not endure 
that ; and, accordingly, an order was given that they should 
be burned privately. They were burned in a stove in the 
House of Lords ; but the stove being overheated with them, 
set fire to the panelling of the room, the panelling set fire to 
the House of Lords, the House of Lords set fire to the 
House of Commons, and the two houses were reduced to 
ashes. — Dickens. 

(/) Read carefully Macaiilay's Horatius, Then, following the 
same plan, write an original story entitled "How Three Brave 
Americans held a Bridge against a Body of Spanish Troops." 

(w) Complete the following stones for a little boy of six or 
seven years. What questions will he ask when the story is inter- 
rupted ? 

(1) Some years ago a boy in New Hampshire found a 
very young cub near Lake Winnipeg and carried it home 
with him. It was fed and brought up about the house of 
the boy's father and became as tame as a dog. 

Every day its youthful captor had to go to school at some 
distance, and by degrees the bear became his daily compan- 
ion. At first the other scholars were shy of the creature's 
acquaintance, but ere long it became their regular playfellow, 
and they delighted in sharing with it the little store of 
provisions which they brought, for their dinners, in small 
bags. After two years of civilization, however, the bear 
wandered to the woods, and did not return. Search was 
made for him, but in vain. 

Four succeeding years passed away, and in the interval 
many changes occurred in the school. An old dame had 
succeeded to the ancient master, and a new generation of 
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pupils had taken the place of the former ones. One very 
cold winter day, while the schoolmistress was busy with her 
humble lessons, a boy chanced to leave the door halfway 
open on his entrance, and suddenly a large bear walked 
in. . . • 

(2) A farmer in France, one day looking through the 
hedge in his garden, observed a wolf walking round a mule, 
but unable to get at him on account of the mule's constant 
kicking with his hind legs. As the farmer perceived that 
the beast was so well able to defend himself, he did not in- 
terfere. After the attack and defence had lasted a quarter 
of an hour, the wolf ran off to a neighboring ditch, where he 
several times plunged into the water. The farmer imagined 
that he did this to refresh himself after the fatigue he had 
sustained, and had no doubt that the mule had gained a 
complete victory; but . . . 

53. Pictures in Stories and Stories in Pictures. — A 

story gives to the reader a succession of pictures. 
Every time the scene changes he makes another men- 
tal picture. In the story about Beethoven (Section 
52, a) the first picture the reader makes is the picture 
of two men (Beethoven and his companion) standing 
in the street before the little house, listening to the 
music; the next picture is of Beethoven impulsively 
opening the door, his friend following him ; the next 
is of Beethoven, the shoemaker, and the girl, engaged 
in conversation ; then follows a picture of the three in 
changed attitudes, with Beethoven at the piano; then 
we have the scene of recognition, the scene as Bee- 
thoven improvises the Moonlight Sonata, and the fare- 
well scene. If we are very much interested we find 
ourselves picturing not only the most prominent scenes 
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but also the minor scenes that are merely hinted at in 
the story. 

The descriptive words of a story make pictures for 
us, and so do the conversations. When our minds are 
active as we read, we sometimes fancy that we see 
gestures and attitudes and changes of facial expression 
as the conversation proceeds, even though these are not 
mentioned in the story. The pleasure of reading is 
doubled for one whose mind has the picture-making 
habit. In writing stories, then, we help our reader by 
making definite pictures of the successive scenes that 
constitute the narrative and by using picture-words. 
Again, when we look at a drawing or a painting we 
see of course only one scene ; yet frequently this scene 
will suggest one that ought to precede and one that 
ought to follow; and we say of such a drawing or 
painting that it tells a story ; for we can easily imagine 
what happened before and what probably happened 
after. A story that is thus invented from a drawing 
or painting or from a picture of any other kind will be 
interesting if it might be true ; that is, if it agrees 
with the part that the picture tells. 

We can even imagine a picture from a number of 
words, such as " They all tumbled into the water," and 
then can make up a story answering the questions, who 
were they ? what occasion brought them to the water ? 
were they on a bridge or in a boat ? how did the acci- 
dent happen? and what was the result of their mis- 
fortune ? how did they get lut again ? and what did 
they say to one another after the rescue ? Sometimes 
a single word will be enough to set our minds busy 
with pictures that tell a story. It will suggest perhaps 
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very different stories to different people, but each story 
msy be a good one. 



Si. (o) In the story about Beethoven (Section 6S (a)), nhat 
do you see as you read the word " Hush "? Is there a gesture in 
your picture? What tone of voice do you imagine that you hear 
as you read "Ahl my siaterl why create," etc.? What pictures, 
if any, do you see as you read that the flame of the candle 
"wavered, sank, flickered, and went out"? "they covered his 



hands with tears and kisses"? "the dance of sprites upon the 
lawn"? There are many other pictures in the story; see how 
many come before your mind as you reread from the beginning.* 
(t>) Look at the picture of the tug-of-war on this page (Figure 17) ; 
think what must have preceded the situation that appears in the 
picture. Do the two groups look as if they belong in the same 
grade at school ? Imagine the little fellows on the right talking the 
week before about a challenge that they had received. After some 
conversation they decided to accept on certain terms as to the num- 
bers on each side. Imagine some demurring at first on the part 
of the big fellows, but finally an agreement. How waa the rope 
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procured for the occasion? Is there anything in the picture to 
indicate which side is going to win? What should the next 
picture show ? How does the contest end ? Now write a story of 
the whole affair, following, if you wish, this plan : — 

(1) The class decides to challenge the boys of the 

school to a tug-of-war. (2) Challenge received; the 



boys of school talk it over, and decide to accept on cer- 
tain terms. (3) Demurring and final agreement. (4) Pro- 
curing the rope and testing it. (5) The wavering fortunes 
of the contest. (6) The end with victory for — '• — . Intro- 
duce some conversation under (1), (2), and (3) if you can, 
giving names to the speakers, and their exact words. 

(c) Read the story of Diogenes in any history of Greece or in the 
encyclopaedia. The following is from Myers's Qeneral History: — 

" The typical representative of this sect [Cynics, a sect 
of most rigid and austere morals] is found in Diogenes, who 
lived, so the story goes, in a tub, and went about Athens by 
daylight with a lantern, in search, as he said, of a raan.^^ 

Now look at the picture, page 165 (Figure 19), noticing the 
expressions on the faces of the three citizens, and the look on 
Diogenes' face. Why does Diogenes turn away from these men? 
What does his gesture mean ? Is one of the citizens saying some- 
thing to Diogenes ? What probably is it ? Now imagine the dif- 
ferent scenes, both before and after this picture, as Diogenes passed 
along the streets, and his return to his tub after his fruitless quest. 
Write a story about " An Afternoon with Diogenes." 

(d) Invent a brief story suggested by the picture of the man 
whittling out a boat for the boy who is standing near, page 166 
(Figure 20). Imagine the conversation as the boat is being made. 
Perhaps one of the following titles will suggest a story: "The 
Wreck of the Mary Ann," "The Lost Schooner," "A Vessel 
without Sailors." 

(e) Write an account suggested by the words, " They all tumbled 
into the water." Follow the suggestions given in Section 63 
(end), or, better still, make up the whole story yourself. 
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(J) Write a story of " The Last Half," suggested by the picture 
of the foot-ball game on this page (Figure 18). Use names, and 
give an account of the last half as if you were a spectator, or a 
member of the team. Imagine the scenes following this picture. 

(jf) Imagine a crowd on a city street comer gathered abont 
some members of the Salvation Army. One member of tie army, 
a young man, is telling the story of bis life. An excited old man 
is pushing through the crowd trying to make his way toward the 



speaker. Does this suggest a story to you 1 If so, write it briefly. 
It not, try one of the next two (K) or (i). 

(h) Imagine a farm-house with a crowd of farmers and their 
wives in the front yard, alllooking at an auctioneer, who is mounted 
on an old chair, seUing the household goods which are piled about 
in confusion. Apart from the crowd, and half concealed by the 
trunk of a large tree, stands a little boy, crying bitterly. An old 
dog is gazing up at the boy with wonder. A motherly-looking 
woman has left the crowd and is on her way to the boy. A farmer, 
evidently her husband, looks after her approvingly. Write the 
story suggested. 
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(t) Boys in swimming close to city; policeman on the bank 
near their clothes. Does this suggest a personal experience? 
Tell the story, using fictitious names. 

0) Write a brief account of an exciting event on the school 
ground or on the street, using fictitious names. Then tell what 
led up to it, and what followed it. Revise what you have written, 
arranging it all in time order. Bring both accounts to the class. 

(Ic) It is said that Horace Greeley, whose penmanship was 
almost illegible, wrote the first of the letters given below, in. reply 
to an invitation to lecture. Imagine his astonishment on receiving 
by return mail the second letter. Continue the correspondence in 
the same vein, writing one letter in Mr. Greeley's name and one in 
Mr. Castle's. 

Tribune Office, New York, 
May 2, 1869. 

Dear Sir: I am overworked and growing old. I shall 
be sixty next February 3d. On the whole, it seems I must 
decline to lecture henceforth, except in this immediate vicin- 
ity, if I do at all. I cannot promise to visit Illinois on that 
errand — certainly not now. 

Yours, 

Horace Greeley. 

Hon. M. B. Castle, Sandwich, 111. 

Sandwich, III., May 12, 1869. 

Hon. Horace Greeley, 

New York Tribune. 

Dear Sir: Your acceptance to lecture before our asso- 
ciation next winter came to hand this morning. Your 
penmanship not being the plainest, it took some time to 
translate it ; but we succeeded, and would say, your time, 
February 3d, and terms, $60, are entirely satisfactory. As 
you suggest, we may be able to get you other engagements 
in the immediate vicinity ; if so we will advise you. 

Yours respectfully, 

M. B. Castle. 
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(/) Imagine two boys pushing with all their might against a 
door which seems to be opening slowly. Through the widening 
crack is seen a farmer's hired man with his shoulder against the 
door. A ferocious dog is waiting to rush through. In the back- 
ground stands the farmer with a big whip in his hand. Can you 
make up any story that will account for this strange situation ? 

(m) Can you make up a story that will account for the follow- 
ing picture? Two schoolgirls in modern dress talking with an 
excited, gesticulating old man in the costume of an ancient Greek 
with a peculiar musical instrument in his hand. 

(n) Can you make up a story in which the exclamation 
« Stupid 1 " occurs ? Try it. 

55. The Phraseology of Narration. — In trying to 
keep a story true we find that one of the difficulties is 
to make the verbs tell the right time. One who is 
careful to relate events precisely as they were, will 
mean two things by the two sentences that follow : — 

(1) The umpire came up and ordered the players back to 
their places. 

(2) The umpire while coming up ordered the players 
back to their places. 

By sentence (1) he will mean that the order was not 
given until after the umpire had come up ; by sentence (2) 
he will mean that it was given before the umpire reached 
the group of wrangling players. The following forms mean 
the same as sentence (1), and just below is another form of 
sentence (2). It is convenient to be able to manage all 
of these forms with a knowledge of the exact time that 
they indicate. 



' after coming up 
(1) The umpire ■ who had come up 



ordered the play- 
ers back to their 
places. 



I having come up 
(2) The umpire, as he was coming up, ordered the players 
back to their places. 
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It should be noticed that the words *' coming up," if 
used without the word *' while ^' or " after," might not 
give to the reader the precise meaning intended. 

The participial construction, illustrated by the words 
•' coming " and " having come," is especially useful in 
story-telling because it enables us to avoid using the 
word "and" too much. In revising what we have 
written, it is well to see if some of the and's would not 
better be omitted in favor of the participial construc- 
tion, or supplanted by one of the following expressions : 
though^ if^ since^ because^ as soon as^ while^ qfter^ before^ 
at the same time, then, next, whereupon, presently, soon, 
immediately/, whereat, after a short time, however, yet, still, 
but, at last, meanwhile. The participle is also useful in 
story-telling when a short explanation is to be intro- 
duced. Thus : — 

" Send full particulars of the flood/' telegraphed the 
editor, meaning the overflow of the Connecticut River. 
" You will find them in Genesis," was the answer he 
received after waiting an hour beyond the usual time of 
going to press. 

So, too, when a short description is to be added to 
the dialogue : — 

"He's got me now," thought Tom, trying to hurry by 
unnoticed. 

"Tom, I'd like to speak to you," said the minister, 
planting himself directly in Tom's way. 

The participle used in this way sometimes saves an 
awkward repetition of the subject, or of the pronoun 
" he," which is often overworked. The same saving is 
often effected by the use of a relative clause. 
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(1) "The umpire had come up while the players were 
disputing. He ordered them to their places." 

(2) "The umpire, who had come up while the players 
were disputing, ordered them to their places." 

Pronouns both relative and personal are employed so 
often in story-telling that there is danger of ambiguity 
if the writer is not careful. The reader cannot tell 
from the following sentence which boy is going to call 
for the other : " Charles said to Henry that he should 
call for him in the morning." In such sentences direct 
quotation makes the meaning clear ; thus, Charles said 
to Henry, "I shall call for you in the morning"; 
or, " You should call for me in the morning " ; or, if 
some other person about whom they have been talking 
is meant, Charles said to Henry, " I shall call for him 
in the morning " ; or, " You should call for him in the 
morning," — according to the meaning intended. 

One of the commonest faults in the phraseology of 
narration is the use of " says he " for " said he "; " says 
I " for " said I " ; and similar confusion of present and 
past time : " He comes running " for " He came run- 
ning." 

AssifirnznentB. 

56. (a) In the following combine the first two sentences, mak- 
ing the second a relative clause. Also combine the third and 
fourth sentences, making the third a participial phrase. Add 
short explanatory or descriptive words to the dialogue where the 
dashes appear, using not only "said the duke," or "asked the 
bishop," but employing also the participle. 

An inquisitive French bishop once caught a Tartar in the 
Duke de Koquelaure. The duke was passing in haste 
through Lyons. He heard the bishop hail him with " Hi I 
Hi I " The duke stopped. 
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" Where have you come from ? " 
« Paris," 



"What is there fresh in Paris?" 



" Green peas," 

" But what were the people saying when you left ? " 



" Vespers." 

" Goodness, man ! " = , 

" who are you ? what are you called ? " 

"Ignorant people call me *Hi ! Hi! ^ Gentlemen call me 
the Duke de Koquelaure. Drive on, postilion ! " 

(h) Ijook over two or three stories that you have written, to see 
if you can improve the conversation by adding short explanatory 
or descriptive words. Do not make any additions unless they 
occur to you readily as you read. They do not help unless they 
seem to be needed. 

(c) Fill the blanks of the following story with words selected 
from the following list: which, one day, at once, but, well, and, 
finally, at last, then, indeed, once, however, so, next, who, whereupon, 
too, for, now, 

there was a wealthy English book-lover long 

believed that a certain rare book he possessed was the 

only one of the kind in the world. , , he 

learned that there was another copy in Paris. cross- 
ing the Channel, he made his way to the rival 

owner's home. "You have a copy of this book in your 

collection ? " he asked. " Yes." " I want to buy it." 

" ^, my dear Sir," protested the Frenchman. "I will 

give you a thousand francs for it." " 1 tell you it isn't 

for sale." "I'll give you two thousand." " , I do not 

wish to sell it at any price." -^ — the Englishman offered 
five thousand, ten thousand, twenty thou- 
sand francs. The Frenchman let him have the 
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treasure for twenty-five thousand, the Englishman 

counted out the money, examined the purchase, smil- 
ing with satisfaction cast the book into the fire. " Heavens ! 
man, are you crazy ? " cried the dismayed Parisian. " No," 

said the Englishman, coolly, " I possess a copy 

of that book. I thought it a unique ; I was mistaken. 

, y I know it is a unique." 

(d) Look over one of the stories that you have written, in order 
to see if you can insert with advantage any of the words of connec- 
tion given in the list beginning " though, if" etc., in Section 55. 

(e) Make the verbs of the following express the right time : — 

I was going over the bridge the other day, and I run 
against Pat Hewins. "Hewins," says I, "how are you?" 
"Pretty well," says he, "thank you, Donnelly." "Don- 
nelly ! " I cries, "that's not my name ! " " No more is mine 
Hewins ! " says he. So he looks at me, and I looks at him, 
and it turned out to be neither of us. 

(/) Look over one of your stories to see if the verbs express 
the right time, noticing especially if in any part of the story you 
have changed from past to present time, without reason. 

(^) Notice in the following that it is not clear to whom the 
pronouns refer. Change to direct quotation, and notice the effect 
on the pronounSj and the consequent effect on the clearness of the 
passage. 

He said that he had offered him five dollars for it, but 
that he found he had paid too much, as the next day another 
fellow had offered him one for three. But he wouldn't take 
it back. He would rather lose the dollar than go back on 
a bargain once made. His father told him he should be 
more careful than he had been in that trade. He had taken 
him in too easily. He ought to find out the price of things 
before he decided to buy. He always did. This would 
teach him a lesson, he said. 

(K) Now write the conversation of {g) in another way, under- 
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standing the pronouns to refer to different persons from those 
assumed in the conversation just written. 

(i) In the following, get rid of some of the and*8 (1) by using 
the participial construction ; or (2) by using a relative clause ; or 
(3) by simply putting a comma, a semicolon, or a period, in place 
of the word and; or (4) by using such a word as /or, because, 
since f though, hence, to express the relation more accurately. Try 
each one of these devices with each and, in order to see which 
one is most appropriate.^ 

On the next* day, King Alexander called to him his dukes 
and his captains, and they brought up their men in fifties 
and in hundreds and in thousands, till they were assembled 
on the plain ; and Alexander rose on high and told them 
how that he had seen the might of the Persians, and he 
encouraged them and told them, that never should the 
crowds of the Persians equal the Greeks, for, said he, " It 
takes many flies to make war on wasps, be they but few ; ^' 
and all the army laughed, and rejoiced in his bravery and 
knowledge. Now, by this time, Darius had assembled his 
host, and led them forth on the plain to the shores of 
Granton, and there he set up the tents, and prepared him a 
royal seat and passed his army before him in review. First 
the war chariots drove by, drawn by swift coursers, and on 
either side the chariots were set with scythe blades, keen 
and sharp as knives, then the knights passed him in full 
armor, and every man followed by his squire and his foot* 
men, and then passed a host of archers and crossbowmen ; 
and as each host passed, they went on into the field and set 
themselves in array, and the knights mounted their huge 
war horses. And on their side the Greeks were drawn up 
in array, and Alexander was at their head, mounted on his 
steed Bucephalus, the best horse under heaven. Now Alex- 

1 Observe, however, that the a7id*8 in this passage are not the result of 
carelessness in composition ; they are used intentionaUy in order to give a 
quaint, old-fashioned turn to the language. 
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ander spurred out into the open space and rode before the 
army of the Persians, and dared any of their champions to 
come out and fight with him, but not one of them durst 
meet him, for their hearts were stricken with fear. 

So with the sound of trumpets both sides advanced to 
the attack, and in a few minutes they were at the sword's 
point. The tale tells that for two miles there was a fight all 
along the line between the Persian and the Greek knights. 
From sunrise to sunset the slaughter lasted and both sides 

f 

fought bravely, the air was tjiick with arrows, a hail storm 
of winged darts ; and now the Persians began to give way, 
their noblest captains were dead, and nowhere had they 
driven back the Greeks. King Darius had set himself 
on his golden car at the early dawn, and all day he had 
watched the fiercest of the fight, and messengers had told 
him of what befell, but in the end he lost hope, and took to 
flight ; and suddenly darkness came upon the land, so that 
men feared to move, for the great war chariots were thun- 
dering over the plain, and whoso got in their way was cut 
to pieces by the blades on their wheels, and the hosts of 
Persians were mowed down like corn before them. So 
Darius reached the Granton which his men had crossed so 
proudly. the day before, and he rejoiced that he found it 
frozen over, and many of his great nobles were with him. 
Then after him came the flying host of the Persians, and 
on they came, till the broad stream was covered with men 
and horses. But their weight was too much for the ice, and 
it bent down and broke away from th« banks, and then of a 
sudden it broke into thousands of pieces, and the night was 
filled with the screams of horses and men and their shouts 
and cries, and the dark water was filled with struggling 
crowds striving to pull themselves up on to little pieces of 
ice that would not bear their weight; until one by one their 
struggles ceased, and the rush of the river bore them away, 
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BO that of that mighty host scarce a tenth reached the shore 
in safety. 

ij) Write a narrative of a personal experience. After writing 
revise it especially with reference to your use of the word and, 

(k) Imagine that a younger brother (or sister) is sorely disap- 
pointed because on account of illness he cannot go to a play got up 
by some of his schoolmates. To amuse him and take his mind o£E 
his trouble, tell him the following story, impersonating the Per- 
sian, speaking in the first person, and reporting the words of Omkr 
and his followers. 

• 

OMAR AND THE PERSIAN. 

The victor stood beside the spoil, and by the grinning dead : 
" The land is ours, the foe is ours, now rest, my men," he said. 
But while he spoke there came a band of foot-sore, panting 

men: 
" The latest prisoner, my lord, we took him in the glen, 
And left behind dead hostages that we would come again." 

The victor spoke : " Thou, Persian dog ! hast cost more lives 

than thine. 
That was thy will, and thou shouldst die full thrice, if I had 

mine. 
Dost know thy fate, thy just reward ? " The Persian bent 

his head, 
" I know both sides of victory, and only grieve," he said, 
" Because there will be none to fight 'gainst thee when I am 

dead. 

"No Persian faints at sight of Death, — we know his face 

too well, — 
He waits for us on mountain side, in town, or sheltered dell : 
But I crave a cup of wine, thy first and latest boon. 
For I have gone three days athirst, and fear lest I may swoon, 
Or even wrong mine enemy, by dying now, too soon." 
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The cup was brought ; but ere he drank the Persian shud- 
dered white. 

Om^r replied, " What f earest thou ? The wine is clear and 
bright ; 

We are no poisoners, not we, nor traitors to a guest, 

No dart behind, nor dart within, shall pierce thy gallant 
breast ; 

Till thou hast drain'd the draught, foe, thou dost in safety 
rest." 

The Persian smiPd, with parched lips, upon the foemen 

round. 
Then pour'd the precious liquid out, untasted, on the ground. 
"Till that is drunk, I live," said he, "and while I live, I fight; 
So, see you to your victory, for 'tis undone this night ; 
Omar the worthy, battle fair is but thy godlike right." 

Up sprang a wrathful army then, — Omar restrained them 

all. 
Upon no battle-field had rung more clear his martial call. 
The dead men's hair beside his feet as by a breeze was stirr'd. 
The farthest henchman in the camp the noble mandate heard: 
"Hold ! if there be a sacred thing, it is the warrior's word." 

— Sarah Williams. 

57. The Narrative Paragraph. — Stories often begin, 
"I am going to tell about," etc. Such a topic- 
sentence is not absolutely necessary, but it is often 
pleasing. Then follow the sentences in which the 
story proper is told. If the story is not to be longer 
than say three hundred words, a single paragraph will 
be sufficient. One needs to remember, however, that 
in the conversation parts of a story what each person 
says is usually set off by itself and begun on a new line. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXPLANATION. 

58. The Purpose of Explanation. — A considerable 
part of what we write and say is for the purpose of 
making our precise meaning clear to our reader or 
hearer. We, on our part, see the thing or the idea we 
propose to talk about with perfect clearness and dis- 
tinctness. It seems to us that everybody else sees it as 
plainly as we do. But as soon as we begin to talk 
about it, we find that we are mistaken. Hardly have 
we broached the subject when our hearer says, " Hold 
on, I don't understand what you mean by that." What 
we see clearly and distinctly he sees only vaguely and ob- 
scurely, as if he were in a fog, or as if his eyes were half 
shut. It is now our business, before we go any farther, 
to make him see as plainly as we do — to clear away 
the fog, to open his eyes. This can be done by means 
of explanation, or, as it is sometimes called, exposition. 
Some of the most useful ways of explaining will now 
be considered. 

59. Explaining and Describing. — When the thing to 
be explained is something we can see, — a picture, for 
example, or a crowd on a street corner, — explaining it 
is in some respects very much like describing it. De- 
scription, indeed, may be called a kind of explanation. 
But there is this difference between describing and 
explaining : When we are engaged- in describing any- 
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thing we talk mainly about the outward appearance of 
it. We tell of its form, its size, its color. On the 
other hand, when we explain anything we talk almost 
entirely about the meaning of it. We tell what it 
signifies or stands for. If we speak of the size or the 
color, we do so only because we can in that way bring 
out the meaning more clearly. This difference between 
description and explanation can be made plain by a 
simple illustration. In the Art Gallery at Munich 
there is a painting by the Flemish artist Jordaens, 
representing a peasant and a satyr. If a friend of 
yours attempted to describe this picture accurately for 
you, he would be compelled at some point in his de- 
scription to say that the peasant had blue hair. But 
here you would interrupt him. You would not be 
content with the simple statement that the peasant's 
hair was blue. You would want to know what was 
the meaning of so peculiar a color. If your friend 
went on to say, as he might, that the picture was so 
many feet square, that the artist used such and such 
colors, that the man in the picture was blowing on his 
soup to cool it, that the face of the satyr expressed 
astonishment, and so on, you would not listen to him. 
You would say, "I don't care to hear about these 
things now. I want to know first what the artist 
meant by painting the peasant's hair blue." A de- 
scription, you see, would not satisfy you ; you would 
demand an explanation. 

ABsiflrnznentB. 

60. («) Explain the picture on page 178 (Figure 21). It is a 
scene from one of Shakespeare's plays. What is the play, and what 
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the act and scene? Who is the central figure and what is he 
doing? What is the meaning of the expression on the face of the 
man wilh his hand on his knee ? What is he saying, or thinking 7 
Has the artist fairly represented the scene aa it shapes itself in 
your mind when you I'ead the play ? Are there any striking differ- 
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ences between the artist's idea and the poet's idea? If so, how do 
you explain thera? 

(b) Many persons when they see for the first time the picture of 
a woman's face on this page (Figure 24) are greatly puzzled by it. 
They cannot make out the meaning of the expression. They find 
it hard to imagine what the woman is looking at, or what she is 



thinking, or what she wants to say, or what kind of person she is. 
Doubtless you can tell. Examining the picture carefully, make 
up your mind just what you think it means. When you write, 
write as if tor a boy (or girl) in the grade below the high school 
course. Try to open his eyes to the meaning of the picture; make 
him see in the picture what you see in it. You need not say how 
much you like (or do not like) the picture, but only what you 
think the expression means. 



(c) There is a famous picture by a French artist of a lot of 
shoes at the door of a mosque. When you look at the picture you 
can see nothing but the door and the shoes, but as you glance 
from one pair to another you can easily imagine the kind of per- 
son to whom: each pair belongs — the shoes seem to have as much 
individuality as their owners. Perhaps hats could tell a similar 
story. Examine a row of them iu the cloak-room. Select one and 
try to give some account of the character of its owner. Do not 
write a description merely ; teH about the owner's disposition, his 
way of looking at things or of talking about them, his likes and 
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dislikes, his good qualities and his failings. Be careful, however, 
not to make fun of any one or to say things which might hurt any 
one's feelings. 

(d) The picture on page 183 (Figure 25) is entitled " Columbus 
and the Egg." What did the artist mean by giving to it such a 
title ? Explain the attitude and expression of each character. 

61. Using Simpler Words. — Sometimes our hearers 
fail to understand us because of the difficulty or 
obscurity of our language ; we use words that are not 
in their vocabulary. In that case the simplest way to 
explain what we have said is to say it over again in 
plainer and more familiar terms, — to translate it, as it 
were, into the language of everyday use. For example, 
in describing an accident to a bicycle rider, a physician 
might say, " The boy has fractured his clavicle," and 
to many persons his language would not be clear. But 
if a bystander should explain the physician's words by 
saying, " He has broken his collar-bone," — which means 
precisely the same thing, — the statement would be 
understood by everybody. We ought to be ready at 
an instant's notice to make translations of this kind. 
But this readiness we cannot acquire except as we 
become familiar with the meanings of words. In par- 
ticular we need to pay attention to those pairs of words 
that mean the same thing 9r nearly the same thing, 
called synonyms. 

Assigrnments. 

62. Suppose that the following sentences have been read to a 
boy twelve years of age and that to each one he has replied, " I 
don't know what you mean by that." How would you re-word the 
sentences in order to make them clear to him ? In re-wording, you 
should not merely substitute short words for the long ones. You 
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should try to imagine what the boy would want to hear if he were 
actually listening to you and trying to understand. 

(a) Dewey's victory over the Spanish fleet in the Philip- 
pine Islands was an event fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. 

(h) A vain and showy minister who was to preach a trial 
sermon before a fashionable congregation, is said to have 
sent the following note to the organist: — 

"Please defer your customary voluntary for a minute and 
a half after the close of my sermon this morning in order 
that the emotions of the audience may have time to subside." 

(c) A gentleman has been defined as a man who has no 
visible means of subsistence. 

(d) It is a common observation that differences of taste, 
understanding, and disposition are no impediments to 
friendship, and that the closest intimacies often exist 
between minds each of which supplies what is wanting in 
the other. 

(e) The utility of mathematical knowledge is felt in every 
part of the system of life, and acknowledged by every 
rational man. 

63. Explaining by Examples. — We often try to 
make an idea clear by giving an illustration or 
example of it. If any one asks, " What is a sumptuary 
law?" we may reply, "The old Massachusetts 'blue 
law'^ forbidding the making of mince pies on the 
Sabbath, or the more modern law forbidding the sale 
of liquor in the state of Maine, is a sumptuary law." 
From these examples he may gather a true idea of a 
sumptuary law as a law made to restrain excess in 
food or luxuries. 

a 

1 Probably mythical, but none the worse on that account as an illus- 
tration. 
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Assigrnments. 

64. (a) Point out in the following the exact subject that is 
explained. Then point out the illustrations that are used to ex- 
plain it : — 

I was thinking, Young Ladies and Gentlemen, as I sat 
here this morning, that life is almost wholly made up of 
margins. The bulk itself of almost anything is not what 
tells ; that exists anyway. That is expected. That is not 
what gives the profit or makes the distinguishing difference. 
The grocer cares little for the great bulk of the price of his 
tea. It is the few cents between the cost and the selling 
price, which he calls the " margin," that particularly inter- 
ests him. " Is this to be great or small ? " is the thing of 
importance. Millions of dollars change hands in our great 
marts of trade just on the question of margins. This same 
thing is all-important in the subject of thought. One mind 
is not greater than another, perhaps, in the great bulk of its 
contents; but its margin is greater, that's all. I may know 
just as much as you do about the general details of a sub- 
ject, but you can go just a little farther than I can. You 
have a greater margin than I. You can tell me of some 
single thought just beyond where I have gone. Your mar- 
gin has got me. I must succumb to your superiority. 

A good way to carry out the same idea, and better illus- 
trate it, is by globes. Did you ever see globes whose only 
difference was that one had half an inch larger diameter 
than the other ? This larger one, although there is so little 
difference, will entirely enclose the other, and have a quarter 
of an inch in every direction to spare besides. Let these 
globes be minds, with a living principle of some kind at 
their centres, which throws out its little tentacle-like arms 
in every direction as radii to explore for knowledge. The 
one goes a certain distance and stops. It can reach no 
farther. It has come to a standstill. It has reached its 
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maximum of knowledge in that direction. The other sends 
its arms out, and can reach just a quarter of an inch farther. 
So far as the first mind is able to tell, the other has gone 
infinitely farther than it can reach. It goes out to its far- 
thest limit and must stop ; the other tells him things he did 
not know before. Many minds you may consider wonder- 
ful in their capacity. They may be able to go only a quarter 
of an inch beyond you. What an incentive this should be 
for any young man to work, to make this margin as great 
as, if not greater than, the margin of his fellows. 

I recall a good illustration of this when I was in college. 
A certain young man was leading the class in Latin. I 
thought I was studying hard. I couldn't see how he got 
the start of us all so. To us he seemed to have an infinite 
knowledge. He knew more than we did. Finally, one day, 
I asked him when he learned his Latin lesson. "At night," 
he replied. I learned mine at the same time. His window 
was not far from mine, and I could see him from my own. 
I had finished my lesson the next night as well as usual, 
and, feeling sleepy, was about to go to bed. I happened to 
saunter to my window, and there I saw my classmate still 
bending diligently over his book. " There's where he gets 
the margin on me," I thought. " But he shall not have it 
for once," I resolved. " I will study just a little longer 
than he does to-night." So I took my books again, and, 
opening to the lesson, went to work with renewed vigor. I 
watched for the light to go out in my classmate's room. In 
fifteen minutes it was all dark. ■ " There is his margin," I 
thought. It was fifteen minutes more time. It was hunt- 
ing out fifteen minutes more of rules and root-derivatives. 
How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just five minutes 
spent in perfecting it will make one the best in the class. 
The margin in such a case as that is very small, but it is 
all-important. The world is made up of little things. 

— General Garfield. 
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(6) Explain the following, using such illustrations as occur to 
you: — 

(1) Blessings brighten as they take their flight. (To a 
child.) 

(2) " Sixteen to one." (To a girl who cannot understand 
the political significance of the term.) 

(3) English idioms. (To an uneducated man.) 

(4) Financial crises. (To some one who has found the 
term in his history and does not understand it.) 

(5) Microbes. (To a boy who is not particular about the 
purity of the water he drinks.) 

(6) Classical music. (To a classmate who professes 
never to have heard any.) 

(7) The signs of the zodiac. (To some one who has come 
upon the title " The Children of the Zodiac," and is puzzled 
by it.) 

(c) Explain to some one younger than yourself the precise 
meaning of the ninth line of the following poem. Give illustra- 
tions to show what is meant by * ample ' and * subtle * speech. 

Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, 
Far as the farthest prairies sweep. 
Where forest-glooms the nerve appall, 
Where burns the radiant western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young, 
With filial piety to guard. 
As on its greenest native sward. 
The glory of the English tongue. 

^That ample speech ! That subtle speech ! 

Apt for the needs of all and each ; 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 
Preserve its force — expand its powers ; 
And through the maze of civic life. 
In Letters, Commerce, even in Strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours. 
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65. Defining. — It is sometimes a great help in clear- 
ing up the meaning of anything to tell of what kind it 
is. " What kind of thing is that ? " is the first question 
we ask upon seeing some strange object, the meaning of 
which we cannot make out clearly ; and when we learn 
that it is a new kind of telephone, or camera, or mouse- 
trap, we feel that we know a great deal more about it 
than we did before. The meaning becomes still clearer 
to us if after being told of what kind the object is, we 
are then told in what way it differs from other things 
of the same kind- Suppose, for example, you are read- 
ing to some younger person the following lines from 
Milton's L' Allegro : — 

"When the merry bells ring round, 
And jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade." 

At the word ' rebecks ' your hearer is very likely to stop 
you. He wants to know the meaning of this curious 
term. In answer to his inquiry you will probably say, 
" A rebeck is a kind of musical instrument." But this 
does not satisfy him. He asks, "But what kind of 
musical instrument ? Is it like a cornet ? " " No," you 
reply, "it is not like a cornet or a flute or any wind instru- 
ment. It is a stringed instrument, a loud, harsh, pear- 
shaped instrument something like a violin, with one, 
two, or three strings, played with a bow." By thus 
telling him what kind of thing a rebeck is and then 
pointing out how it differs from other instruments of 
the same kind, you make the meaning of the word 
entirely clear. 
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In a similar way we might explain the word ' supple- 
jack ' to a boy who had come upon it in reading Irving's 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, We might say, first, that it 
is a kind of walking-stick ; and then add, to show how 
it differs from other walking-sticks, that it is made from 
a tropical climbing shrub having a peculiarly tough and 
pliable stem. 

• Explanation in which we tell, first, of what kind a 
thing is, and second, how it differs from other things of 
the same kind, is called definition. 

Assignments. 

66. («) In the following definition of a portcullis how much of 
the explanation tells of what kind it is? How much tells how it 
differs from other things of the same kind ? 

A portcullis is a sort of door formed of cross-bars of iron, 
like a grate. It has not hinges like a door, but is drawn up 
by pulleys, and let down when any danger approaches. It 
may be let go in a moment, and then falls down into the 
doorway ; and as it has great iron spikes at the bottom, it 
crushes all that it lights upon ; thus in case of a sudden 
alarm, a portcullis may be let suddenly fall to defend the 
entrance, when it is not possible to shut the gates. 

(i) Explain to a friend of yours who has never been to a foot- 
ball game, but is now going to one, what is meant by the term 
touch-down. He will need to be told first what kind of play a 
touch-down is, then how it differs from other plays that resemble 
it. To make the term entirely clear it may be necessary to explain 
other features of the game ; but avoid, as far as you can, technical 
words and phrases relating to foot-ball. 

(c) Explain in the same way a goal-kick, a scrimmage, a safety 
touch-down, 

(d) Explain in the same way the system of signals used in foot 
baU. 
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(e) Explain to a reader who has never been near the sea, the 
word mew in the following quotation from Scott's Marmion : — 

And in the smoke the pennons flew 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

67. Telling what an Idea includes. — An obscure idea 
sometimes becomes clear when we show how much it 
includes. The term " North Central States," for ex- 
ample, to one who had never heard it before would be 
a little puzzling. He might have only a vague idea of 
the territory covered. But he would understand you 
perfectly if you should say to him, " The North Central 
States include Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri." 

A variation of this method of explaining is to tell 
not how many things^ but how many kinds^ the idea in- 
cludes. We are talking, it may be, with some one 
about cruisers. He says, "I cannot understand what 
I read in the papers about these vessels. Sometimes 
the writers seem to be talking about one thing and 
sometimes about another." To this we may reply, 
" The difficulty is that there is more than one sort of 
cruiser. There is one kind called a protected cruiser, 
in which protection against shell fire is afforded by a 
curved deck of steel placed at about the level of the 
water line. In another kind, called the armored cruiser, 
there is, in addition to the steel deck, a great steel belt 
extending along the sides of the vessel. And there is 
still a third kind, known as the unprotected cruiser, 
which has no armor plate at all." When you have thus 
pointed out for your friend the various kinds of cruisers, 
it is likely that his misunderstanding will be cleared up. 
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Assignments. 

68. (fl) The school board of a certain town proposes to intro- 
duce manual training into the schools. The citizens are asked to 
vote on the question. Explain to a voter who has had little 
education, how much is included in the term manual training, 

(b) Explain to an Englishman visiting in this country, how 
much is included in the term political party. 

(c) Explain the term bicycle tires to a friend who is about to 
purchase a bicycle. Tell him about the different kinds of tires. 

(c?) In a similar way make clear to a person who has never seen 
a game of base-ball, what is meant by the word errors; or to a per- 
son who has never used a camera, what is meant by printing; or 
to a person who has not studied music, what is meant by tempo ; 
or to a person who has always lived in the south, what is meant by 
northern wild flowers. 

(<?) Explain to some one who is learning to play golf what is 
meant by the terms stroke, lie, hazard, clubs, 

(/) Explain to a foreigner how much is included in the term 
North American Indian. 

Miscellaneous Assigrnments. 

69. The following exercises call now for one method of expla- 
nation, now for another. When none is suggested, use any method 
that seems to you likely to make the meaning clear. 

(a) Suppose that a boy or girl a little younger than you are (a 
brother or sister, for instance) should bring to you one of the fol- 
lowing quotations and ask you what it means. How would you 
explain it to him ? Put in your exercise just what you would say, 
and be sure to say enough to make the sense entirely clear to him. 
Beware of using words that a younger person than you would not 
understand. 

"To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 

means of preserving peace.'' 

" Sin has many tools, but a lie is a handle that fits them all.'' 
" The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the 

centre of each and every town or city." 
o 
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"People that make puns are like wanton boys that put 
coppers on the railroad track.'' 

" The man who cannot wonder is but a pair of spectacles 
behind which there is no eye." 

" He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand : but 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 

" Treasures of wickedness profit nothing : but righteous- 
ness delivereth from death." 

"Blessings are upon the head of the just: but violence 
covereth the mouth of the wicked." 

Apt words have power to suage 
The tumors of a troubled mind. 

— Milton, Samson Agonistes, 

Life is short and art is long. 

For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year's nest. 

Wax to receive and marble to retain. 

(6) The following poem was published by Tennyson in 1864. 
What did he mean by it ? 

THE FLOWER. 

Once in a golden hour 

I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 

The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they went 

Thro' my garden-bower, 
And muttering discontent 

Cursed me and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 

It wore a crown of light. 
But thieves from o'er the wall 

Stole the seed by night. 
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Sow'd it far and wide 

By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 

" Splendid is the flower." 

Read my little fable : 

He that runs may read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough. 
And some are poor indeed ; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 

(c) Explain by telling a story the truth involved in one of the 
following : — 

(1) The more haste, the less speed. 

(2) Much cry; little wool. 

(3) The battle is not always to the strong. 

(4) Laughing is not a proof that the mind is at ease. 

(5) Evil to him who evil thinks. 

70. The Phraseology of Explanation. — We aim by 

explanation to make our precise meaning clear to our 
hearer or reader. Hence, in explaining we must choose 
our words with unusual care, that he may not mistake 
our meaning. We must make our words say what we 
intend. 

People very often say more than they mean. They 
will speak of a thing as certain when they mean that it 
is only probable or possible. They will call a bill which 
has been merely introduced into the legislature and not 
yet enacted an act or even a law ; they will say a certain 
policy is wrong when their words show that they regard 
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it merely as inexpedient Sometimes in speaking of a 
play a pupil will use the words act and scene as if these 
words were interchangeable. To people who are care- 
less in their explanations the words contemptible and 
contemptuous^ council and counsel^ majority and plural- 
ity^ receipt and recipe^ observation and observance^ verbal 
and oral, notorious and famous, seem to mean the same 
thing. 

In explanation we are frequently called upon to use 
the word which. The word needs watching, because it 
frequently fails to make reference to the idea or thing 
that we mean. Sometimes, in order to make our mean- 
ing clear, it is advisable to use, instead of which, the 
full equivalent expression, and this, or and these, or one 
of the following, a thing that, an idea that, a circum- 
stance that, a statement that. Likewise who may be 
supplanted by and he, and they, whenever the exact 
meaning is in danger of being missed. 

Assignments. 
71. (a) Is there a difference in the meaning of these sentences ? 

"The room was quite bare, being uncarpeted." "The 
room was uncarpeted and quite bare." "The room was 
uncarpeted and otherwise was quite bare." 

(h) If you have a camera, explain how a picture is made, so that 
a person who never expects to make a picture may understand the 
process well enough. Write out your explanation. Now suppose 
a friend of yours has just bought a camera precisely like your own. 
Explain to him the process of making a picture, so that he may 
avoid some of the mistakes that beginners usually make. 

(c) Explain to a girl who knows the game of hand-ball, how 
base-ball is played. 

(d) Explain, with the aid of the dictionary, and illustrate by 
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examples of correct use, the difference between an antecedent and 
a cause, between contemptlhle and contemptuous, council and coun- 
sel, necessary and expedient, majority and plurality, recipe and re- 
ceipt, observation and observance, credulous and credible, verbal and 
oral, notorious 2t.nd famous, 

(e) In the following selections fill the blanks with some equiva- 
lent of the word which, as suggested at the end of Section 70. 

(1) He made many presents, won him friends. 

(2) They expect to arrive two hours earlier than the time 

set, will enable them to look over the ground before 

the others come. 

(3) Instead of scolding us for the trick we had played on 

him he began to praise our class, surprised and shamed 

us. 

(4) He seems not to appreciate the fact that he has 
done wrong, is simply amazing in a man of his usu- 
ally keen perception. 

(5) They rushed noisily into the room, was very 

thoughtless, to say the least. 

(6) He even says boldly that he did it on purpose, 

shows how far wrong his anger has led him. 

(/) Are there any blanks in the following that would better be 
filled witli " and he " or " and they " rather than with " who " or 
"whom"? 

(1) They spoke to the clerk, notified the assistant, 

said that he would take their message in at once. 



(2) There is no doubt that he is a man you can 

trust, you need not fear to approach. 

(3) He called in the two boys, confessed at once that 

they were guilty. 

(g) What is the difference between " additional charges " and 
" excessive charges " in a plumber's bill ? between the " abuse 
of opportunity" and the "misuse of opportunity"? between an 
" abstracted look," a " distracted," and an " absent " look on a per- 
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son's face ? between a boy " of capacity " and a boy " of ability " ? 
between an " absurd conclusion " and a " ridiculous conclusion " ? 
between a "vicious character" and a "depraved character"? be- 
tween a fact that is " apparently true " and a fact that is " obvi- 
ously true " ? between a " dexterous manoeuvre " and an " adroit 
manoeuvre "? between a "specious argument," a "plausible argu- 
ment," and a "fallacious argument"? between a "cunning politi- 
cian " and a " crafty politician " ? 

(A) Use properly the words annulled^ cancelled, nullified, abro- 
gated, abolished. 

By the emancipation proclamation slavery was ; 

contracts to deliver slaves that had been bought at auction 
were ; state laws relating to slavery were ; deci- 
sions of state courts were ; agreements between slave 

holders were by common consent. 

(i) In the following selections choose the word in parenthesis 
that is called for by the context. If you are in doubt regarding 
the meaning of a word, consult the dictionary. 

Remembering that Mr. Lincoln's mind moved logically, 
slowly, and cautiously, the question of his will and its 
power is easily (settled, answered, solved). Although he 
cared but little for simple facts, rules, and methods, he did 
care for the truth and right of principle. In debate he 
courteously ( conceded, admitted, granted) all the forms and 
non-essential things to his opponent. Sometimes he {yielded, 
gave up) nine points out of ten. The nine he {put, thrust, 
swept, brushed) aside as husks or rubbish; but the tenth, 
being a question of substance, he clung to with all his 
might. 

A wise man, with a great enterprise before him, first 
looks round for {fit, fitting, suitable, apt, proper, serviceable) 
instruments wherewith to execute it ; and he thinks it all- 
important to command these instruments before he begins 
his labor. Health is an indispensable instrument for the 
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best qualities and the highest finish of all work. Think of 
the immense advantage you would have in a suit in court, 
if, after a week's or a fortnight's (toilsome, difficult, weari- 
some, arduous, laborious, irksome) investigation of facts, you 
could come in for the closing argument on the last day fresh 
and elastic, with only so much more of momentum and 
fervor for the velocity and glow you had acquired, while 
your wilted opponent had little more (life, energy, vitality, 
force, spirit, enthusiasm) than a bag of sand. How long will 
our teachers and trainers of youth suffer boxers and racers 
to be wiser in their generation than themselves ? 

72. The Explanatory Paragraph. — The topic-sentence 
telling what you are going to explain and the sentences 
in which you give examples, or define, or explain in 
the other ways that we have studied in this chapter, 
together make up an explanatory paragraph. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

73. Reasoning, Good and Bad. — We often find our- 
selves trying to get another person to do something 
that we wish him to do ; or to believe something that 
we believe. Frequently all that is necessary to accom- 
plish this is to explain clearly just what it ,is that we 
wish him to do or to believe, how much it includes, and 
what we mean by it. If, however, after we have made 
our explanation, our hearer is still doubtful or reluc- 
tant, we try to furnish him with good reasons or argu- 
ments for doing or believing as we wish him to, and 
when he tells us his objections we try to satisfy these. 
By explaining to our hearer just what we mean, by 
furnishing our reasons, and by satisfying his objec- 
tions, we try to lead him to the same conclusion as that 
which we ourselves have previously reached concerning 
the matter. Suppose that you are not getting along 
well with some one of your studies (we will say that 
it is drawing), and you go to the principal asking to 
be excused from that study. You explain (1) that 
you have given it a fair trial, but are not making 
progress ; (2) that you can spend the time to greater 
advantage on some other study; and (3) that you 
expect never to make any use of it, for you are not 
going to be a draughtsman or an artist. The principal 
will probably say that pupils often think they are mak- 

200 
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ing no progress in a study when in fact they are really 
getting considerable good from it ; that in many cases 
progress is slow for a long time, and then suddenly 
becomes very rapid. He may give you some examples 
of this from his experience. He thinks this may prove 
to be the case with you. Thus he has told you practi- 
cally that your first statement is not so true as you 
thought it was, for evidently he thinks that a longer 
time is necessary for " a fair trial." In reply to your 
second and third statements he will probably say that 
a pupil is not usually a gopd judge of the value of 
studies ; that drawing teachas some things better than 
any other study can ; and he will speak of its value 
in training the eye and the hand. He will say that 
everybody needs this training even though he intends 
never to become a draughtsman or an artist. Thus 
the principal really denies outright your second state- 
ment, and shows that your third statement has nothing 
to do with the conclusion that you wish him to accept. 
In other words, your first statement would be a good 
reason for dropping the study if your first statement 
were really true ; your second statement is not true ; 
and your third statement is true, but does not prove 
that you should stop trying to draw. It is evident 
that each statement offered as a fact should be true, 
and that a statement may be true and still not be a 
good reason for the conclusion. 

Assigrnments. 

74. («) In the following dialogue, which of the statements are 
good reasons (if they are true) for the conclusion that Smith 
should be dismissed from the position of first baseman ? Which 
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of the statements (if true) are good reasons for retaining him in 
his position? Which are poor reasons, and have nothing to do 
with the case ? 

A, Did you see the plays that Smith made at first to- 
day ? He ought to be taken off first base. 

B, Smith's all right. He can play first better than any 
of the people who are always finding fault with him. 

A, Maybe he can, and maybe he can't. He made six 
errors to-day, and lost us the game. 

B. Well, he wasn't in good form to-day ; he complained 
of feeling sick before the game began. 

A, He must have been sick in last week's game, too, and 
the two games before that. 

B, It wasn't Smith's errors that lost last week's game. 
Everybody agreed that it was as much the pitcher's fault 
as Smith's. 

A, Yes, and everybody agreed that in the two games 
before that it was Smith's fault alone. We have lost every 
game since he has been playing at first. 

B, Well, we haven't any man to put in Smith's place if 
we let him go. Besides, if Smith is dismissed, half the 
club will resign. 

A, Let them resign then. There are plenty of men on 
the second team who will make good players. There is 
Jones, who is nearly as good at first base as Smith is this 
minute. When a man makes as many errors as Smith made 
to-day, it's time to try somebody else, 

(6) You are familiar with some of the facts of Benjamin 
Franklin's life ; perhaps you have read his autobiography. Some 
one has said of Franklin that " one of his chief characteristics 
was curiosity — in the wholesome meaning of that abused word." 
Explain to the class what is meant by the word curiosity here. 
Use in your explanation the words inquisitiveness, investigation^ re- 
search, prying, active interest, desire for knowledge, spying, espionage. 
Which of these words suggest an undesirable characteristic? 
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Having made clear the difference between curiosity of the right 
kind and curiosity of the unwholesome sort, find in Franklin's life 
some facts proving the assertion that curiosity of the wholesome 
kind was one of his chief characteristics, 

(c) If you were about to purchase a new bicycle or camera, 
what points of excellence would you consider indispensable? 
What points in certain makes do you consider ol3Jectionable ? 
What make would you choose? Suppose that a friend of yours 
has $35 to put into a bicycle or camera. Write to him advising 
him what make to buy, and give him your reasons in full. Warn 
him against any bicycle or camera that you know to be unsatis- 
factory and tell him why it is unsatisfactory. 

(d) Suppose that you have been reading about Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier, and some one, who thinks that poets are 
not a very useful set of people, says, " Well, all three of these men 
were living during the Civil War, when the country needed the 
services of every man who could carry a gun. What did Long- 
fellow or Whittier or Lowell do for the nation during those years 
of peril? " How would you make answer? 

(e) Which of the following opinions about Browning's poem 
(see Section 18 (a) ) seems to you to be the most reasonable? 

(1) Browning has here made a strong argument against 
vivisection. (2) The poet meant to show that instinct is 
sometimes superior to reason. (3) The meaning is that 
men often fail to recognize true heroism when they see it, 
especially if the hero be a dog. (4) Browning meant to 
show that men are over-proud of their superior intelligence, 
and that this renders them blind to some of the finest 
characteristics of the lower animals. Find in the poem 
itself the proofs of your opinion. 

(/) Are you satisfied with the reasoning employed in the fol- 
lowing passages? Show wherein it is inconclusive. Can you 
supply better reasons ? 

(1) To-day our club defeated the Eed Stockings, who 
defeated the Blue Jays last week. Therefore our club will 
defeat the Blue Jays in next Saturday's game. 
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(2) This man should not be punished for theft because 
he was a gallant soldier in the war with Spain. 

(3) I am opposed to building a new high school because 
the salaries of the primary teachers are not so high as they 
should be. 

(4) This man should be elected city treasurer because he 
is liked by everybody, and is at present out of employment. 

(5) This man should be put on the police force because 
his politics is right. 

(6) I will not keep my money in any bank because banks 
have failed in the past. 

(7) A fortune-teller told a friend of mine several things 
that were true. I will consult that fortune-teller about an 
affair of importance which I am thinking of undertaking. 

(8) Last month's examination was hard. The month 
before it was easy. It will be easy this month. 

(9) Mr. Smith has run twice for Mayor and has been 
defeated both times. Now he is a candidate again, and he 
is sure to be elected, for the third time is the charm. 

(10) Beans grow faster when they are planted in the 
dark of the moon. Farmers always plant them then. 

(^) Can you add another good reason or two to the reason 
given in each of the following? See how many reasons you can 
add to each. Explain each reason as fully as you can. 

(1) X should be continued in the office of secretary of the 
debating society because he is always present at the meetings. 

(2) The practice of betting is wrong because if you win 
you are taking what you have not earned. 

(3) The fences in front of city residences should be 
removed because they are not necessary for protection. 

(4) Smith makes better saddles than Jones. He has 
been in business longer. 

(A) What conclusions can you draw from the following obser- 
vations ? In which of the following would you demand a greater 
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number of facts before coming to a conclusion? Would fewer 
facts satisfy you in any of these instances ? 

(1) A certain boy never looks you in the eye when he 
speaks to you. He is slouchy in his walk. He acts uneasy 
when in the presence of older people. Can you come to 
any conclusion about him ? 

(2) Two girls, your classmates, are talking to one another 
and frequently look at you as they talk. They begin talk- 
ing about the weather as you come up. 

(3) Homer is said to have been blind. Milton was blind. 
Other poets have been blind. Can you make a safe con- 
clusion as to poetry and blindness ? 

(4) A boy lied to you one day. He lied to a friend of 
yours another day. Is the conclusion, " I will never trust 
him," justifiable ? 

(5) A certain oak leaf that you find beneath the tree is 
shiny on one side; another oak leaf from another tree is 
also shiny on one side. Can you draw a safe conclusion as 
to all oak leaves ? 

(6) All the white cats that I have ever known have 
been deaf. Is it safe to conclude that all white cats are 
deaf? 

(7) After a storm the sidewalks are frequently stpewn 
with small worms. Does it follow that the worms fell from 
the clouds in the rain ? 

(0 Try to convince your sister or some friend who is afraid 
of the water that boating is a safe and delightful recreation. Use 
but one argument, but let that argument be the strongest you can 
think of. Or, 

(y) In the same way try to convince a classmate that he 
should take up the study of Latin or German. 

(k) The father of one of your school friends proposes to take 
his son out of school in May, a month before graduation, and put 
him into business. He says he does not care to have his son 
graduate, for there is no special value in a diploma. What can 
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you say to the father to persuade him to let his son graduate 'f 
Use one strong argument. 

(/) You are trying to persuade an acquaintance to buy a ticket 
to a high school entertainment. Use the two strongest arguments 
you can think of. 

(m) Your father is thinking of buying a stock ranch in Texas 
or a fruit ranch in Southern California. Find out all you can 
about the two states by means of geographies, cyclopaedias, and 
other books of reference. Decide where you prefer to live. Then 
try to persuade your father to choose the place you prefer. 

(n) A friend of yours with whom you are going on a fishing 
trip down the river objects to starting Friday afternoon, because 
of the unluckiness of the day. Think over the subject of supersti- 
tions and come to some conclusions about them. Then try to per- 
suade your friend to look at the matter as you do. 

(o) Write a letter to the city council, trying to persuade them 
to repeal the bicycle ordinance which forbids riding wheels upon 
the walks. Word your arguments so that they will appeal to the 
council and insure a serious consideration of your plea. Consider 
what points have been made to induce the council to pass the 
ordinance and try to refute those arguments conclusively. Begin 
with one of the strongest arguments. Show why such an ordi- 
nance is unnecessary in this particular city. Consider the size of 
the town, the number of accidents from bicycles, the working of 
such laws in other towns, and the results of the law here. Do not 
allow yourself to be prejudiced, but whether you approve of the 
ordinance or not tiy to look at it from the standpoint of the coun- 
cil and of those who have not wheels as well as those who have 
them. 

(/?) Write a letter to a business man who is a friend of yours, 
trying to interest him in the need of better apparatus for the 
physical laboratory (or in some other need of the school). First 
consider the character of the man and how he may be interested in 
the question most easily. Then make the two or three points 
which you think will be most likely to appeal to him. 

{q) There is a movement on foot to revise the present rules and 
method of control of the athletic association. The teachers would 
like your opinion as to whether there is need of such change. Do 
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the teachers have sufficient control over athletics ? or too much ? 
Are the rules good and sufficient with regard to the sports allowed, 
the qualification of members and of contestants, the raising of 
money, the holding of contests, and the like ? Give good reasons 
for any changes which you may think desirable. Consider what 
objections to your plans might be made by the' members of the 
association, the teachers, and the people of the town. Do not 
lay stress on weak objections nor treat the subject lightly. Try to 
make suggestions that can be put in practice. 

(r) Two friends of yours have a difference of opinion about the 
picture on page 180 (Figure 23). A holds that the two portraits 
represent the same man; B that they represent different men. 
They appeal to you to decide the controversy. Having examined 
the picture carefully, try to convince one of your friends that he is 
wrong. 

(s) The picture on page 179 (Figure 22) is said to represent a 
scene in Shakespeare's tragedy of Lear, Endeavor to convince a 
classmate (who differs with you) that the artist has (or has not) 
followed the original closely. 

(<) Try to convince a friend of yours who has shown some 
curiosity about the matter, that the portrait of Chaucer at the 
right hand on page 184 (Figure 26) was (or was not) taken from 
one of the other two. 

75. The Prerequisite to Reasoning. — The prerequi- 
site to reasoning is to know exactly what it is that you 
are going to reason about. If, for instance, you go to 
the principal to be excused from a study, you must 
know whether you mean to ask for a permanent 
excuse, or for a temporary excuse. Suppose, after all 
the talk about drawing in Section 73, that the principal 
says : " You know, of course, that drawing is required 
for graduation. No one can get a diploma from this 
school until he has done one year's work in drawing." 
And suppose that you reply, "Oh, I didn't want to 
drop drawing altogether ; I only wanted to be excused 
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for the remainder of this year ; I think I can manage 
it well enough another year." Don't you see that this 
is something which you should have told the principal 
at the very first? If he had known this, would he 
have spent any time in trying to convince you that 
drawing is a valuable study? or that pupils cannot 
choose their studies wisely ? And would you have 
urged that you are not working to become an artist or 
a draughtsman? No; the reasons would have been 
different both on your side of the question and on the 
side of the principal. If you had wanted only a tem- 
porary excuse, he would have required only temporary 
reasons ; he would have inquired whether you had too 
much work, or whether your eyes were troubling you, 
or whether you were not devoting too much time to 
things outside of the school. It is necessary before 
reasoning about a statement to make up your mind 
what is implied in the statement as well as what is 
expressed by it. Many times the words of a state- 
ment need to be defined and explained before a clear 
understanding can be reached. 

Assierxinients. 

76. (a) Consider each of the following statements by itself. 
Write out the answers to the questions appended to each. 

(1) "Long examinations are harmful to the pupil's 
health." What word is indefinite ? Can you supply its 
place with an expression that shall explain just what you 
understand by it ? 

(2) " The government should supply work for the unem- 
ployed." What government is probably meant, — ^federal, 
state, county, or city ? What practical question of method 
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must the person who believes this statement explain before 
we can listen with patience to his arguments ? 

(3) "Every good student should be rewarded/' What 
word here must be explained before we can tell what is 
wanted? 

(4) "Games of chance are hurtful to morals." What 
expression in this needs defining ? 

(6) What necessary explanations must be made to the person 
who receives the following letter, in order that he may answer 
intelligently ? 

Smithfield, Arkansas^ 
June 17, 1900. 
Dear Sir : What line of study would you recommend to 
our club for next winter ? There are only twelve of us ; but 
we are earnest, and eager to profit by any suggestions that 
you may find tim§ to make. This year we have been study- 
ing about the war. Do you think that it was justifiable ? 
Awaiting your reply, I am. 

Yours very respectfully, 

A. M. Bartholomew, Secretary. 
Professor D. N. Knowell, 

University of Tenallytown. 

(c) Suppose that you are asked the following question : " Is it 
right to shoot birds?" What explanations will you ask before 
answering yes or no ? 

(c?) What is the difference between the two questions that fol- 
low ? Which is the more readily answered and why ? (1) Is it 
harmful to read novels? (2) Is it harmful to read the standard 
novels ? 

(e) Think of two or three reasons for the statement that " Foot- 
ball is beneficial to the health of the players." Write the reasons. 
Now think of objections to the game by those who consider it 
dangerous. Write answers to the objections. 

(/) What explanation would you make (as to kind of news- 
papers and amount of newspaper reading) if called upon to write 

F 
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on the proposition that "High School students should read the 
newspapers " ? 

77. The Phraseology of Argument. — We aim by 

argument to convince our hearer or reader that 
what we wish him to do or to believe is right. 
We try to make him reason about things as we have 
reasoned and try to bring him to the same conclu- 
sion. In order to do this we must take care to 
use words that will guide his thoughts into the right 
channel. If in our argument we use words that 
mean more or less than they ought to, we shall defeat 
our own purposes, because we shall get our hearer into 
the wrong frame of mind or lead him to the wrong con- 
clusion. It makes a difference, for instance, whether 
we speak of a statement as a fact or as an assertion. If 
we call it 2^ fact ^ we vouch for its truth ; if we call it an 
assertiouy we practically say, " It may or may not be 
true ; it is not proved and we do not vouch for it ; we 
doubt it ; we even distrust it." Another instance may 
be found in the words proof and sign. We ought to 
mean more when we say that the way in which a per- 
son acts is a proof that he is angry, than when we say 
that the way in which he acts is a sign that he is angry. 
When we call it a proofs we feel sure ; when we call it a 
sign^ we feel some doubt of our conclusion. If a friend 
passes us on the street without speaking, it may be a 
sign of absent-mindedness rather than a sign of anger. 
But several different signs all pointing to the same con- 
clusion will usually convince us that the conclusion is 
right. Still other terms that are sometimes wrongly 
used in argument are antecedent and cause., consequent 
and effect or result. 
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A speaker will instinctively try to influence his hearer 
by choosing names that favor his own view. If arguing 
for a change or an alteration^ he is quite likely to refer to 
it as progress; if against it, he will just as naturally 
call it an innovation^ implying by this word that the 
change is unwarranted or dangerous. For every word 
that calls up a pleasant picture or a favorable sugges- 
tion, there is usually another word that calls up an 
unpleasant picture or a prejudicial suggestion. What 
an advocate calls Siplan^ an opponent will call 2^ plot; and 
we hear the same person referred to as heroic or fool- 
hardy^ brave or venturesome^ frank or bold^ brusque or 
rude^ according to the bias of the speaker. 

In argument the word because is the relation-word 
most often used. There are other words that may be 
employed instead of because^ such as since^ for^ by reason 
of as^ in view of the fact that^for the reason that. 

Assigrninents. 

78. (a) " At a meeting of the Senior Class of the Lake 
View High School it was decided to dispense with the usual 
commencement exercises. On the last afternoon of school 
the class will give a reception to their parents and friends 
at the high school building. No presents, flowers, or car- 
riages will be permitted. The afternoon will be spent in 
a social way, and there will be an exhibition of the work of 
the school. In the course of the afternoon the graduates 
will receive their diplomas.'' 

Do you think this decision wise ? Suppose that the same ques- 
tion should arise in your own high school about the time your class 
is ready to be graduated. Write out your reasons for or against 
the proposal, and in conclusion explain the kind of commencement 
that you think the best and most appropriate. 
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(h) " The ground in the orchard was covered with apples." 

Would you consider this a sure sign that the apples were ripe ? 
Of what else might the fact stated in quotation be a sign ? 

(c) " The trees in the orchard were old and worm-eaten. 
They appeared to have been blasted. Though it was only 
the first of July, the ground was covered with apples." 

Are the signs suflBcient for you to draw a conclusion ? 

{d) " A Philadelphia man and his wife, on reaching home 
after the concert, found that her gown was saturated with 
oil and ruined. They could not account for it. They were 
sure that there could have been no oil on the seats at the 
theatre where the concert had been held. They had en- 
countered a strange man with a dog on emerging from the 
theatre, and now remembered that the man had acted sus- 
piciously, had brushed against them, and had then disap* 
peared in a hallway. Returning within a half hour to the 
theatre entrance, the husband saw the same dog, and with & 
policeman followed the dog to the same hallway, where the 
man suspected was found with an empty oil-can in his hand. 
When arrested he asserted that he lived above the hallway 
and was now on his way to get the can filled, that he might 
re-light his lamp." 

At this point in the story what is your conclusion ? Examine 
carefully the signs on which your conclusion is based. What did 
the policeman mean when he asked : " Do you stop half an hour 
at the foot of the stairs every time you go after oil ? " Suppose, on 
further investigation, it turns out that the suspected man does not 
live above the hallway, and will not tell where he lives. How 
will that fact affect your conclusion ? Suppose it turns out that 
he does live above the hallway, but that his lamp is burning 
brightly and is nearly full of oil. How is your conclusion affected ? 
Suppose it is true that he lives above the hallway; his lamp is 
out; it needs re-filling. Is his innocence established? Suppose 
that in his room another large can nearly full of oil is found. How 
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is your conclusion affected ? Suppose that the neighbors testify 
that the man is half -crazy. Make a list of the signs of the man's 
guilt. Make a list of the signs of the man's innocence. 

(e) "A woman who (it was proved) has begged at resi- 
dences along Michigan Avenue for the last three years was 
prosecuted the other day on a charge of vagrancy. The jury 
decided that ^ a woman cannot be a vagrant because woman 
was not made to work.' " 

Find in the dictionary the full meaning of the word vagrancy. 
Do you think the juiy's reasoning sound ? 

(/) '.* * Decide to-day to buy this make of wheel/ said the 
agent. ' All delays are dangerous, you know.' " 

Do you regard the last sentence as a reason for deciding to-day? 
Do you regard it, when taken by itself, as a fact f Do you regard 
it, when taken by itself, as a mere assertion f Explain in your own 
words the difference between a reason and a fact ; and the differ- 
ence between a fact and an assertion. Which of the following 
statements do you accept as facts, and which remain assertions 
until proved or explained ? 

(1) Every man, woman, and child can sing and should 
sing. (2) When fruit is ripe, it falls. (3) Trade follows 
the flag. (4) Harmful trusts must be prevented. (5) Strikes 
are unjustifiable. (6) The birds go away for the winter. 
(7) You should never give money to a beggar for fear that 
he will spend it for drink. 

(g) " * Don't talk so loud. You will scare the fish away,' 
said the man. We stopped talking, and the next minute 
he pulled in a fine black bass." 

Did the man catch the fish because the talking stopped ? Was 
it an effect or a consequent of stopping the talk ? 

(h) In the following, fill the blanks with the most fitting 
expressions selected from this list : — 

For^ because, as, by reason of, in view of the fact that, since, for the 
reason that. 
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(1) the war is likely to last several months longer, 

the men now in the armies will be asked to re6nlist. 

(2) He could not come there was no train running that 

day. (3) you are here, we will talk the matter over 

now. (4) I don't believe it, I know him. (5) you 

know him so well, I will not tell you anything more about 

him. (6) He requests you to wait a moment, he is 

busy just at present. 

(t) Which of the italicized words in the following call up a 
pleasant picture or a favorable suggestion, and which an unpleas- 
ant picture or an unfavorable suggestion ? For each one of these 
expressions try to recall another that makes the picture or the 
impression more or less favorable, as indicated. Change the form 
of the sentence, if necessary, in order to bring in the word or 
expression that you have in mind. 

(1) He is an enthusiastic supporter of his party, (Less 
favorable.) 

(2) The man was a dabbler in art, (More favorable.) 

(3) He was taketi in custody for misappropriating the 
public money. (Less favorable.) 

(4) He is a speculator in stocks. (Less favorable.) 

(5) The explanation is plausible. (More favorable.) 

(6) He does not believe in the merit system as applied to 
office holding. (Less favorable.) 

(7) The claims of the common people have been neglected. 
(Less favorable.) 

(8) She pays unmerited compliments to every one. (Less 
favorable.) 

(9) He rules his party with a high hand. (Less favorable.) 

(y) Substitute for the italicized words in the following argument, 
words that will conform more nearly to the speaker's point of view: — 

I can never read, nor even think of, Lord Brougham's 
opinion about the duty of a client, without dissent and dis- 
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approval. It is not merely unwoi-thy of Christianity and 
civilization, it is unworthy of heathenism. 

"An advocate," says he, "by the sacred duty which he 
owes his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, but 
one person in the world — that client and none other. To 
save that client by all expedient means — to protect that 
client at all hazards and all costs to all others, and, among 
others, to himself — is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties; and he must not regard the disturbance, the 
annoyance, the pain, the destruction which he may bring on 
any other. Nay, separating even the duties of a citizen 
from those of an advocate, and casting them, if need be, to 
the wind, he must go on, indifferent to the consequences, if 
his fate it should unhappily be, to involve his country in 
difficulty for his client's protection." 

Now, in the first place, is it not so plain that a burrowing, 
blind mole can perceive it, that when an advocate avows 
such doctrines, to begin with, no man will be credulous 
enough to heed a word that he says? . . . Then, again, 
what greater check to wrongdoing could there be, than 
that every wrongdoer should know that he could find no 
other wrongdoer to defend him? Suppose a wicked man 
or a dishonest man or an unprincipled man should go the 
rounds of all the Inns of Court, or to every lawyer's 
office in Boston or New York, and on exposing the serious 
demerits of his case should see every advocate turn away 
from him in anger or aversion, would it not be a tenfold 
heavier sentence than any fine or imprisonment could inflict 
upon him ? 

79. The Argumentative Paragraph. — The sentence 
in which you make an assertion, and the sentences in 
which you give your proofs of the assertion, together 
make up an argumentative paragraph. 



ERRORS OF SPEECH AND DEBATED 

USAGES. 



[An asterisk means that the expression is universally condemned; a dagger, that 

opinion, or usage, or both, are divided.] 



-f About for almost, in such expressions as "The work is about 
done " ; " Supper is about ready." 

About is vaguer in meaning than almost. It implies uncer- 
tainty, or haziness of thought. To express certainty and 
definiteness, use almost, 

■f Above, in the sense of more in quantity, or number, than; as in 
"Above a thousand persons were present." 
A correct use of the word. 

f Above as an adjective, in the sense oi foregoing, in such expressions 
as " The above names " ; " The above example." 

Above in this sense has come into general use, and should be 
regarded as good English. Any one who wishes to avoid it may 
readily do so by using " the foregoing," " the above mentioned," 
" the above cited," and the like.. 

Accredit for credit. 

There is a shade of difference in the use of these words, 
accredit suggesting a somewhat more formal kind of crediting, 
as where credentials are furnished. The difference, however, is 
very slight. In such sentences as "They credit the foreign 
secretary with the best of intentions," accredit would be used 
by many good writers. 

Acceptation for acceptance ; as in " The prisoner's acceptation of the 
money was a sign of his guilt " ; ." This is a saying worthy of 
all acceptation." 

217 
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The two words formerly meant the same thing, but the 
tendency at the present time is to confine acceptation to the 
sense of " the accepted or approved meaning," as in " the com- 
mon acceptation of the term." 

* Accession for access, in the sense of admission; as in "No one 

knows how he obtained accession to the room." 

* Accession for access, in the sense of outburst; as in "Giving way 

to a sudden accession of fury, he beat the stone wall with his 
fists." 

Adherence, in the sense of adhesion. 

Adherence is now more commonly iLsed in a moral or spiritual 
sense, as in " adherence to party " ; adhesion in the physical sense. 
The verb to adhere is used in either sense. 

♦To admire, in the sense of to be pleased; as in "I admire to hear 
of yom* success." 
A colloquial expression. 

To admire, in the sense of to wonder; as in " You may admire at 
my boldness." 

Formerly in good use, but now generally accounted obsolete. 
It is used by Lamb, Carlyle, and Dickens. 

♦Admire, in the sense of like; as in "I should admire to play the 
piano like Mr. Jones." 
Probably a provincialism. 

■f Admit of for admit; as in "The passage admits of more than one 
interpretation." 

There seems to be no good ground for objecting to the prepo- 
sition. 

♦Advancement for advance; as in "The Spaniards were not pre- 
pared for the rapid advancement of the Rough Riders." 

Advance applies to what moves of itself; advancement to that 
which is moved. 

f To be afraid for to fear, in the sense of to suspect, to he inclined to 
think; as in "I am afraid he is hurt"; "I am afraid you have, 
made a mistake.^' 
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Commonly objected to as a colloquialism, this expression is 
nevertheless used freely by many good writers. The beginner 
should not allow it to displace the word /ear in his vocabulary. 

f After for afterward; as in " It was about the space of three hours 
after." 

Some writers avoid the adverbial use of after. There is, how- 
ever, excellent authority for it. 

♦Aggravate for exasperate; as in "The persistence of the man 
aggravated her beyond expression." 
Condemned universally as a colloquialism. 

t Aggregate, in the sense of amount to. " The bills aggregated five 
hundred dollars." 

There is good authority for this use of aggregate, but the 
beginner will do well to use the simpler form of expression, in 
order to avoid any suggestion of fine writing. 

* Allow for say or intend ; as in " He wanted to leave at once, but 

the sheriff allowed that he had better wait a bit " ; "I allow to 
go to town to-day." 

This use of allow is colloquial and provincial, and is inadmis- 
sible even in familiar conversation. It should not be confused 
with the legitimate use of allow in the sense of admit or concede, 
as in " He allowed that he was mistaken." 

* Allude for refej'. 

To allude to a subject is to refer to it indirectly, or by the way. 

Alone for onlg. " The words of poetry are not alone symbols of 
ideas but also beautiful and harmonious sounds." 

This adverbial use of alone, though correct, is said to be obso- 
lescent. 

* Alright. 

A common misspelling of " all right." 

f Alternative, referring to more than two objects. 

According to some authorities, the noun alternative can be 
used only where there is a choice between two things ; accord- 
ing to others, it may be used when the choice lies among three 
or more things, as in " Seven alternatives present themselves." 
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An before aspirated h ; as in " an historical character." 

It is right to use a before aspirated h in all cases, but when 
the first syllable of the following word is unaccented, some writers 
prefer an, 

* An before w, as " an university." 

An before one, in the expression " such an one." 

Used by some who affect a severe and formal style of expres- 
sion. To be avoided. 

Anent. 

Beginners should avoid this word. About, concerning, in 
respect to, mean the same thing. 

*Animalculse. 

An incorrect plural form of the word animalculum. The cor- 
rect plural form is animalcula, 

♦Any for at all, to any extent; as in "He couldn't skate any on 
account of the wind." 
A colloquial expression. 

■f Anybody's else, anybody else's. 

Both are correct, but usage now inclines to anybody else^s, espe- 
cially at the end of a sentence. 

t Anyhow. 

A good English word. 

Apt for likely or liable. 

Apt indicates habitual tendency of persons or natural tendency 
of things. It is correctly used in such sentences as " Scholars 
are apt to be absent-minded " ; " Woollen goods are apt to 
shrink." Likely is used in the same way, and may be substi- 
tuted for apt in the sentences quoted ; but it may also express 
probability, as in " Russia is likely to declare war against Eng- 
land." Here apt could not be used. Liable is properly used only 
to express the possibility of evil, as *| A merchant who takes 
great risks is liable to fail." 

* Argue for augur , as in " His early successes argue well for his 
future career.* 
A ugur means to foretell ; argue to attempt to prove by argument. 
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Around for round. 

It is maintained by some that around should be used with 
verbs of rest, round with verbs of motion; as in "The chairs 
stood around the room " ; " Puck put a girdle round the earth " ; 
but usage does not bear out this distinction. - 

t Around, in the sense of in the neighborhood, at random through, on 
the other side of; as in "The old well was somewhere around 
here " ; " Dewey is travelling around the country " ; " The little 
church around the corner." 

All of these uses of around have been objected to as American 
colloquialisms. The first is perhaps better avoided ; the second 
seems to be coming into good use ; the third is well established 
in good use. 

♦Article, omission of the. 

It is considered a fault in style to omit the article in such 
sentences as "You could not tell from that height whether you 
looked down on a flat or (an) undulating surface"; "We saw 
an engineer and (a) fireman." Similarly, it is better to say 
" The roof and the chimney " than " The roof and chimney." 

* As for that, " I don't know as I can " ; " Not as anybody knows 

of." 

To be avoided. 

* As for who, " I am the man as cleans the chimneys." 

To be avoided. 

■f As though for as if. 

Some fanciful objections have been made to as though on the 
ground that it is inexact and clumsy. On grounds of usage and 
grammar, as though is not less correct than as if, 

* Assist (or help) for serve. " Our young friend, in the absence of 
the host, was asked to assist the turkey." 

There is no warrant for the use of assist or help in this sense. 

t At for in, " Chaucer was born at London.*' 

The old rule that at should be used in speaking of small places, 
in in speaking of large places, is not confirmed by the usage of 
the best writers. 
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* Avail of for to avail oneself of. " The next pause in the cheering 

was availed of by the chairman to read a telegram from Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt." The sentence should read : " The chairman 
availed himself," etc. 

f Avocation for vocation. 

Vocation means one*s regular employment ; avocation properly 
means some pursuit which calls one away from one's regular 
employment; but the plural, avocations, is often used in the sense 
of vocation, 

■f Back of for behind. " Back of the tenement house is a narrow 
alley." 

Used freely in the United States. There is no good reason 
for avoiding it. 

* Bad off for badly off. 

f Balance for remainder. " He ate as much as he could and gave 
away the balance." 

This use of balance is condemned by most of the authorities as 
colloquial or vulgar. It seems likely, however, to establish itself 
in the language. 

t Best for better in comparing two things. " Which of these two 
titles is best in point of law? " 

There is excellent authority for this use of best. 

♦Between each or between every for afer each or after every. 
" Between every mouthful of food he took a sip of hot water." 
Between every two may be used instead of after every. 

♦Bid for bade. " He bid his guest a hearty god-speed." 

Bid in the sense of to wish, to order, has for its past tense bade ; 
in the sense of to offer, it has the past tense bid. 

♦Both for each; as in " Both yachts alternately got the lead." 

* Bound in the sense of certain or of determined. " The population 

is bound to increase " ; " Each was bound to get to the top of 
the hill before the other." 

These uses of bound are colloquial and are to be avoided, but 
bound, in the sense of obliged, is good English. 
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But he, but him. 

Both forms are correct, but the use of the nominative is now 
generally confined to cases where the pronoun can be construed 
as the subject of a verb understood, as in " Nobody could vouch 
for the truth of the statement but he (could vouch for it)." 

f Cablegram. 

A useful word in ordinary conversation. In dignified writing 
and speech it is better to say cable message, 

f Calculated for likely. " The reappearance of Foraker is calculated 
to surprise the obsei-ver." 

This use of calculated is approved by many good writers. It 
seems to be coming into general use. 

* Captivate for capture. 

Captivate in this sense is obsolete. The word now means to 
fascinate, to enchant. 

Champion for support. " Senator Jones championed the bill." 

The only objection that has been brought against the use of 
this verb is that it is "congressional dialect." Perhaps the 
beginner will do well to use a less pretentious word. 

* Claim for assert, declare, " He claims that the money was never 

in his possession." 

It is better to avoid this use of claim, though it is perhaps 
admissible when some idea of right, title, or due is implied ; as, 
" He claimed that the money was his." 

To clerk for to act as a clerk, 

A useful verb, now regarded as a colloquialism, but likely soon 
to pass into good use. 

■f Concession for grant. 

There is no good ground for the objections made to the use of 
this word. 

■f To concrete in the sense of to render concrete. 

A word in good standing. The objections made to it are 
fanciful. 
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* Consider of for consider; as in "You never stop to consider of my 

feelings." 

The preposition is superfluous. 

■f Couple for two, " Lend me a couple of dollars" ; " They will stay 
at Niagara Falls a couple of weeks " ; " He published last year a 
couple of articles in the Quarterly Review,''* 

This use of couple is sanctioned by the best authorities. The 
only objection that can properly be made to it is that it gives to 
the sentence a touch of colloquialism. 

* Creditable for credible. 

These two words are sometimes used interchangeably. Con- 
sult the dictionary. 

*To cure of for to outgrow, " Your boy will cure of stammering by 
the time he is fourteen." 
Not good English. 

f Curious in the sense of singular. " He wore a curious ring on his 
little finger." 

The objections to this use of curious are purely imaginary. 

* Cute for cunning. 

Cute, an abbreviation of acute, is to be regarded as a collo- 
quialism. 

* Dark-complected for having a dark complexion, 

* Definite for definitive. 

Definite means certain, precise ; definitive means ^naZ, conclusive, 

♦Demean in the sense of debase, "The heroine of the story de- 
means herself by marrying the butler." 

To demean oneself means simply to conduct oneself, 

* Depreciate for deprecate. 

Depreciate means to lessen the value of; deprecate means to pray 
against, to express deep regret for, to disapprove strongly, 

t Does not have for has not. 

This useful form of speech has been characterized, on very 
questionable grounds, as low and unidiomatic. 
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f Differ with, differ from. 

Differ with is properly used only of disagreements in opinion ; 
as in " I differ with my friend on that point." Differ from may 
be used of all cases of difference. 

■f Different to, different than for different from. 

In Great Britain the forms different to and different than are ii^ 
common use. In America they are generally avoided. 

■f Directly for directly after or as soon as, " Directly we set out tho 
rain began falling." 

Used by many British writers of the first rank, but commonly 
avoided in this country. 

* Disremember for forget . 

■f Donate for give. 

Donate is properly formed and is in good standing, but the 
simpler word give is preferable. 

t Don*t for doesn't. " He don't like me, but that don't matter." 
Very common in ordinary speech, but better avoided in 
writing. 

-f I don't think. 

A prejudice has arisen against this harmless form of speech 
because of its misuse in such sentences as, " I shan't go to town 
to-day, I don't think." It is also used ironically in the slang 
expression, "Oh, he's all right, I don't think." But such expres- 
sions as " I don't think I shall go to town," " I don't think he is 
all right," are unobjectionable. 

* Doubt but that for doubt hut or doubt that. 

One of the shorter expressions is preferable to the longer 
expression. 

* Dove for dived. 

* Drank for drunk. " We have drank all the water in the pail.*' 

■f Drive for ride. 

In Great Britain to go riding in a carriage is to drive. A loco- 
motive engineer is called an engine-driver. This use of the word 
drive has not established itself in the United States. 
Q 
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-f Each other for one another. 

The rule found in many grammars that each other should be 
used in speaking of two persons, one another in speaking of more 
than two, is not observed by the best writers. 

t Eat (pronounced et) for ate or eaten. 

Eat is the commonly accepted form for the past tense in Great 
Britain. It is not so common in this country. Eat for eaten is 
comparatively rare. 

t Editorial. 

A useful word that is now firmly established in the speech of 
Americans. The British use leader or editorial article to express 
the same idea. 

t Either, referring to three or more things. "They were either 
killed or wounded or taken prisoners." 

This use of either is now recognized as correct. 

* Either or neither, followed by a plural verb. " If either of the two 

are at home, give them my compliments." 

The sentence should read, " If either of the two is at home, 
give him ray compliments." 

t On either side for on each side or on both sides, " On either side 
of the house rose tall, sombre pines." 

This use of either has probably arisen in response to the 
demands of euphony and rhythm. It is now well established. 

♦Electrocute. 

Electrocute is highly offensive to many persons. On this 
account it is better to avoid it. To execute will, in most cases, 
answer the same purpose. 

* Eliminate, in the sense of elicit, deduce, or separate. 

Eliminate means to set aside, to leave out of consideration. 

■f To empty for to empty itself (of a river). " The Mississippi empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico." 

This intransitive use of empty is said to be now confined 
mainly to the United States. Many good writers prefer to say 
that the river flows or discharges itself mio the Gulf rather than 
that it empties itself. 
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* Enormity for enonnousness. 

Enormity is used most commonly in the sense of an offence 
against right or decency ; enormousness may refer merely to size. 

* Enthuse for make, or become, enthusiastic. 

This will be a useful word if it ever acquires good standing 
in the English language. At present it has the flavor of slang. 

•ess, words in, as authoress, poetess, editress, instructress, manageress. 
It is better to say author, poet, editor, instructor, manager. Pre- 
ceptress, for a woman preceptor, has established itself as a useful 
word, 

t Every confidence for great confidence. Common in American cor- 
respondence and conversation. It is perhaps well to avoid it. 

* Everybody, every one, with a plural verb, or followed by a plural 

pronoun. " Every one of you have heard this story a thousand 
times " ; " Every one knows their own business best." 
The singular should be used in all cases. 

* Exceptionable for exceptional. 

Exceptionable means objectionable ; exceptional means superior. 

t Except for unless. 

Correct, but not so common as unless at the present time. 

* Excess for access. 

Excess means superfluity ; access may mean, according to the 
context, admission, means of approach, addition, or outburst of feel- 
ing. 

♦Expect for suspect or suppose. "I expect you went to the circus 
yesterday." 

* Factor, in the sense of element or part. 

Factor should be used only when there is an idea of a problem 
to be solved or a result to be produced. 

Farther and further. 

Both are correct as comparatives of far, but the present ten- 
dency is to W.SQ farther in the sense of more remote^ further in the 
sense of additional. 
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To feel bad, to feel badly. 

Both forms are in good use. 

* Female for woman. 
Better avoided. 

t To finance for to manage the finances of, " They are looking foi 
a man to finance the Diamond Soap Company.^' 
This use oi finance is now generally recognized as correct. 

t Firstly for first. 

The word firstly has been formed by analogy with secondly, 
and in the enumeration of a series is commonly employed by 
some good writers. The beginner will do well to avoid it. 

•Flown for flowed or fled. 

Flown is the past participle of to fly, flowed the past participle 
of to flow, fled the past participle of to flee, 

fFrom thence for thence or from there. 
All of these forms are correct. 

t To gesture, to gesticulate. 

Both words are in good use. 

f I am given a book for a book is given to me. 
This is good English idiom. 

t Got, gotten. 

Both of these forms of the past participle of to get are correct. 
The form gotten is softer than got and has a different rhythmical 
effect. Gotten is thought by some authorities to be going out 
of use. 

f Guess for think, suppose, believe. 

Guess, in these senses, is correctly used when there is in tba 
assertion any idea, however slight, of conjecture ; it is incorrectly 
or colloquially used when it is employed to soften a positive 
assertion, as " I'll go on with this ploughing, I guess." 

f Had rather, would rather. 
Both forms are correc^. 

f To hire for to let. 

Hire in this sense is correct. ♦ 
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Home for house, 

A house becomes a home when it becomes one's own dwelling 
place. We ought not to speak, therefore, of " building a home," 
but rather of building a house that will in time become a home. 

* Home for at home, " I wish I was home." 

To home is also to be condemned. 

t Hung for hanged. 

Hanged is preferable when speaking of an execution* 

f I have got for / have, in the sense of I possess or / arr obliged. 
This is an emphatic colloquial form, to be used sparingly in 
speech and not at all in writing. / have got ir the sense / have 
obtained is, of course, perfectly correct. 

-ics, words in, as politics, mathematics, athletics. 

These words may be used either as singulars or as plurals. 
The singular use is generally preferable. 

* If I had have known for if I had known. 

Highly ungrammatical. 

* niy for ill. 

Not in good use. 

* Impute for impugn ; as ill " The speaker had no right to impute 

the motives of Mr. Bryan." 

Impute means to consider as belonging to another; impugn 
means to assail. 

In for into. 

In general, in is used of situation within, into of motion toward 
such a situation ; but there are many idiomatic uses, such as 
*' come in sight," " break in pieces," '• fall in love," that cannot 
be brought under the rule. 

t In our midst for in the midst of us. 

There is no good reason for the outcry that has been raised 
against this expression. It is thoroughly idiomatic. 

t In these circumstances, under these circumstances. 
Both forms are correct. 
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t In this connection for in connection with this. 
Both forms are con-ect. 

* Inside of a year for within a year. 

An' Americanism. 

f Is being built for is building, " The house is being built " ; " The 
house is building." 

Both forms are correct. The second, however, cannot be used 
in all cases. Thus, we cannot say " The astronomer is watch- 
ing," when we mean " The astronomer is being watched." 

t Kind of a or sort of a for kind of or sort of; as in " What kind ot 
a man is he V " for " What kind of man is he ? " 

The two expressions have a different rhythmical effect, " kind 
of man " being more closely knit together than " kind of a man," 
and hence conducing to firmness and compactness of style. 
" Kind of a " is sedulously avoided by some good writers. 

t Later on for later. 

On is superfluous, but the expression is used by many good 
writers, probably for the rhythmical effect of the added syllable. 

* The latter for the last, when referring to one of three or more. 

The last is better English in such a case. 

-)- Launder for wash and iron, 

A good English verb, with an honorable history. 

t Lay of the land for lie of the land. 

Both are good English. Lie of the land is, however, to be pre- 
ferred by the beginner because of its association with the verb 
to lie, 

f To lease for to take a lease of. 
Both expressions are correct. 

* Leave for let. " Leave me go." 
*LSad for led, 

* Less for fewer. 

Less is used of qna,ntity, fewer of number. Such expressions 
as " There were not less than one hundred persons present," are, 
however, admissible. 
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t To let for to he let. " This house to let furnished." 
Both forms are correct. 

Liable. See apt, 

* To lightning for to lighten. 

t Like for as or as if. " He fell like a tree falls " ; " He acted like 
he was mad." 

The use of like as a conjunction is common in Great Britain 
and is defended by some good authorities. In this country it is 
commonly regarded as a vulgarism. 

* Like for likely, or probably. 

t Lit for lighted. " He lit the lamp." 

Lit is approved by all except a few of the authorities. 

♦Light for alight, lit for alighted. '" The bird lights on the fence." 

t Loan for lend. 

Both words are good English, but lend is to be preferred for 
general use. 

* Locate iorfnd the place of. " We located the comet with an opera- 

glass." 

A convenient term, not yet established in the best use. 

f Locate for settle. 

Commonly regarded as colloquial, though used by some good 
writers. 

* To look merrily for to look merry. 

To look, to feel, to seem, and similar verbs take an adverb when 
the verbal idea is modified, an adjective when the subject is 
modified. " She looks merry " is equivalent to " She is merry " ; 
" She looks merrily " to " Her manner of looking is merry." 

* Luxurious for luxuriant. 

Luxurious means rich, opulent ; luxuriant means abundant. 

* Mad for angry. 

Generally regarded as a colloquialism. 

f Make a visit for pay a visit. 
Both forms are in good use. 
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* Many a man, followed by a plural verb. 

Many a is said to be historically an adjective. 

* It is me for it is L 

Very common in conversation, but not yet sanctioned as the" 
best use. 

f To be mistaken for to mistake. 

Both forms are correct. The notion that " I am mistaken " 
can mean only " I am taken for some one else " has no founda 
tion in good use. 

* Most for almost. 

The student should carefully avoid clipping the first syPable 
of almost. 

* Much for many. " There are in the United States as much as 

two million foreign-born Germans." 
Much is used of quantity, many of number. 

f Must as a past tense. " The fatal day had come and she must 
decide between them." 

There is no objection to must as a preterit, provided the time 
is indicated by some preceding verb in the same sentence. Com- 
pare " I must go to town yesterday " with " Yesterday I had a 
feeling that I must go to town." 

* Mutual for common ; as in " A mutual friend." 

Mutual should be used only where there is some interchange 
or reciprocity of feeling. The distinction is well illustrated in 
the following quotation from Burke : " Who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common detestation against the creditors of 
the Nabob of Arcot." Mutual should never be followed by each 
other. 

f Myself for / or me. 

The longer form of the pronoun is frequently useful in avoid- 
ing a too obtrusive me or / at the end of a series, as in " The 
report is signed by Dr. John Cairns, the Rev. Mr. C. A. Blades, 
and myself." It should not be overworked. 

Neither, followed by a plural verb. See either. 
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The nerve. "Louis XVI. had not the nerve to compel them to 
do it." 

In the sense of courage or resolution, the nerve is correct ; in the 
sense of impudence^ it is slang. 

* NewS; as a plural. 

Netos is now regarded as a singular noun. 

Nobody, followed by a plural verb or pronoun. See everybody, 

•f None, followed by a plural verb. 

None may be used either as singular or as plural. 

Not as for not so. 

In declarative sentences, not so is by most writers preferred to 
not as; thus, " Fish is not so good as fowl." 

Not ... or for not . . . nor. " I have not spoken a word or written 
a line to him." 

In joining sentence-members that are closely connected in 
thought, either or or nor may be used; in joining clauses or 
sentences, it is necessary to use nor; thus, " I have not spoken a 
word nor have I written," etc. 

* Nowhere near for not nearly, 

A colloquialism. 

* The now administration. 

Numerous for many. " The emperor has numerous enemies." 
Many is preferable. 

♦Observation for observance. "He still keeps up the observation 
of the old rites." 

Observation in the sense of performance has passed out of use. 

* Off of for off. " He shook most of the apples off of the tree." 

The of ia superfluous. 

fOnce, in the sense of if ever, whenever. "Once you have set 
hand to the plough, think not of what is behind you." 
There is good authority for this use of once. 
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t The one ... the other for otic .. . the other, " The one is the work 
of Messrs. Van Brink & Co., the other is mine." 

When the antecedent is indefinite, it is perhaps better to use 
one, although many good writers use the one. 

t The one . . . the other for the former , . . the latter, or the latter . . . 
the former. " He offered me a sword and a pistol ; the one lacking 
a trigger-guard, the other lacking a scabbard." 

The most careful writers now commonly use the one in the 
sense of the former. 

f One, followed by he and his. 

Some writers, when they have used one in the beginning of a 
sentence, employ it throughout as often as they refer to the same 
person ; thus, " When one cares about one's art one is not likely 
to think too much of one's self." He and his, however are in 
such cases admissible, provided there is no ambiguity. 

♦One of those who, followed by a verb in the singular. 

The antecedent those being in the plural, the verb should be 
in the plural. 

f The one, the ones. ** This is the one I want " ; " These are not 
the ones I want." 

Though not incoiTect, these expressions are by many good 
writers used sparingly or avoided altogether. 

f Only, its position in the sentence. 

The rule, given in many books on usage, that only should 
immediately precede the word it modifies is not observed strictly 
by the best speakers and writers, the position being determined 
by considerations of rhythm as well as by considerations of clear- 
ness. The question is fully discussed in Modern Language 
Notes, Vol. X., p. 196. 

* Only, in the sense of except after a negative. " These fellows are 
never content only when they are in a fight." 

t On to, onto. 

This useful preposition, which has long suffered by association 
with certain slang expressions, may now be regarded as good 
English. 
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\ Over, in the sense of m&re than, " The buildings cost over a 
million dollars." 
This use is correct. 

t Partially for partly. 

There is excellent authority for this use of partially. 

* Party for person or individual. " Mr. McNally is the party to sell 

your house for you." 

The word is inadmissible in this sense, except in the legal 
phrases, " party of the first part," " party of the second part," etc. 

♦Pell-mell applied to an individual. "Henry rushed pell-mell 
down the stairs." 
It is better to confine this term to descriptions of crowds. 

f PlSad or pled for pleaded. 

Plead is used by some good writers, but is generally re- 
garded as less correct than pleaded. It is better to avoid pled 
altogether. 

* Plenty for plentiful, " Potatoes are plenty this year." 

Plenty is a noun, plentiful is an adjective. 

* Plenty for quite. " The food was plenty good enough for us." 

t Posted or posted up for informed or well informed. " The reporter 
was posted on current events." 

The word posted is commonly regarded as colloquial, but there 
is some authority for it. 

* Predicate for predict. 

To predicate means to affirm one thing of another, to predict 
means to foretell. 

* Predicate for found or base. " No opinion can be predicated on 

so few data." 

Said to be an Americanism. 

* Preventative for preventive. 

Preventive is the correct form. 

f Previous for previously. "Previous to the final argument they 
accepted our terms." 
There is good authority for this use of previous. 
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f To probate a will for to admit (or to secure admission of^ a will to 
probate. 

A useful verb that is sure to establish itself in the language in 
course of time. 

♦ Proportion for part. " A large proportion of the fund has evi- 

dently been misappropriated." 

♦Proportions for size. "The doctor wore an old white hat of 
enormous proportions." 

This use of proportions is not recognized by any good authority. 

Propose, purpose. 

To purpose is to have an intention to do something, to propose 
is to declare this intention. This is the most important distinc- 
tion ; for others, consult the dictionary. 

Proposition, proposal. 

A proposition is something presented for discussion, a proposal 
is something presented for acceptance or rejection. 

t Proven for proved. 

The word proven, though banned by the larger number of 
authorities, is steadily coming into use. 

{-Quite for rather, very. 

In Great Britain quite is said to be used only in the sense of 
entirely. In this country it is used in this sense and also in the 
sense of rather, to a considerable extent, etc. This latter use is 
termed colloquial by most authorities. 

♦Raise for rise (noun). " He expects a raise in salary this year." 

♦Real for really. " Bear-steak is real good." 

♦ Recollect of. 

The of is superfluous. 

♦ A recommend for a recommendation. 

To be carefully avoided. 

t Relations for relatives, in the sense of persons who are related by 
birth. 
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There is no ground for the objection sometimes made to 
the word relations in this sense. 

* Relative for relatively, " An ant, relative to its size, can do as 

much work in a day as a man could do in ten." 
The adverb should be used. 

* Reliable for trustworthy. 

Both words are in good standing. 

* Remember of for remember. 

The q/*is superfluous. 

f Rendition for rendering. 

Avoided in this sense by many good writers. 

f Replace for take the place of. 

This use of replace has been objected to, but without good 
reason. 

* Resurrect for revive. 

A colloquialism. 

t Rise up for rise. 

The preposition may be used. 

* Rode for ridden. 

Round, see around. 

\ Rubbers for overshoes. 

A useful word, well established in this country, but regarded 
by the authorities as colloquial. 

♦Scarcely . . . than for no sooner . . . than. "Scarcely had the 
train started than a detective rushed to the station." 
Scarcely should be followed by when or before. 

t Same ... as for same . . . that. " The children have the same 
faults as we do." 

Both forms are correct, but a5 is to be preferred when the 
things are the same in kind, that when the things are absolutely 
identical ; thus, " I wear the same make of hat as you do " ; "I 
have the same pen that I had last year." 

* Sat for seated. " He sat the little fellow in the big arm-chair." 
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* Seldom or erer for seldom or never y seldom if ever, 

* Set for sit, or sat, " The basket is setting on the table " ; " After 

dinner he set in the arm-chair." 

Say " The basket is sitting {standing would be still better) on 
the table " ; " He sat in the arm-chair." 

* Setting-hen for sitting-hen. 

Sitting-hen is correct. 

Should have liked to see for should like to have seen. 

The meaning of the first expression is " I should (then) have 
liked to see " ; of the second, " I should (now) like to have seen 
(then)." 

f Showed for shown. 

Both forms of the past participle are correct, but most writers 
prefer shown, 

t Sick in the sense of ill. 

This use is perfectly correct. 

t Since for ago. " The train left an hour since." 
This use of since is correct. 

So for so much with past participles. See too. 

* Some for somewhat. " The doctor says he is some better.** 

A colloquialism. 

t Specialty, speciality. 

Both forms are correct. 

Sprung for sprang. See sung, 

f Standpoint for point of view or view-point. 

This useful word has recently established itself in the 
language. 

* Start in for start. 

The preposition is superfluous. 

* State for say, statement for assertion. 

To state a thing is to present it in a concise or formal way. 
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* Stop for stay. " We are stopping at the Grand Hotel." 

Stay is preferable. 

f A success for successful, " The magazine was a success from the 
start." 
A success is used by the best writers. 

t Such for so. " Frank has done such a fine piece of work that I 
am sure he will pass." 
This use of such is idiomatic and perfectly correct. 

t Sung for sang. 

Sung is a correct form of the past tense of sing^ but many good 
writers avoid it. 

* Swang for swung. 

f Talented for gifted. 

Talented is a recent word, but is now thoroughly established. 

fThan used as a preposition. 

Than is (apparently) used as a preposition in the single 
phrase than whom; in all other uses it is to be regarded as a 
conjunction. 

Their for his. See everybody. 

t Then for then existing. " The then administration." 
This is good English. 

t These kind for this kind. " Monkeys and all these kind of ani- 
mals eat fruit." 

Say this kind or these kinds. 

* They for he or she. " Every man and woman must be allowed to 

do as they please." 

" To do as he pleases " is correct and will avoid the awkward 
expression he or she. 

t To clearly see, for to see clearly or clearly to see. 

It is better not to admit any word between the parts of the 
infinitive, unless for some decided gain in euphony, clearness, or 
compactness of expression. 
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f To for the whole infinitive. "I have not subscribed for the 
Journal yet, but I mean to." 

Although condemned by most of the authorities as a collo- 
quialism, this useful pro-verb is gradually making its way into 
good literature. There should be no objection to a moderate use 
of it. 

Too for too much (with past participle). "Hans was too discour- 
aged to go on." 

Except with tired and a few other past participles that have 
the force of adjectives, too much is preferable to too. The same 
rule applies to so and very, 

* Transpire for happen. 

To transpire means to become gradually known. 

Try and go for try to go. 

Try and go is a colloquial expression and is in place in famil- 
iar conversation where try to go and similar expressions would 
sound stifE and formal. 

f United States as a singular noun. 

United States may be used either as a plural or as a singular 
noun, but the singular use is to be preferred. 

*Very pleased for very much pleased. 

Common in Great Britain^ but usually avoided in this country 
by careful speakers. 

* Way for away. "Frank is fishing way down the brook." 

* Ways for way, " He lives down the street a little ways." 

* Whatever for what. " Whatever is the poor man going to do ? 
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t Whether or no for whether or not. 

Both expressions are correct. Whether or no is an old English 
idiom. 

t Whose for of which. " They saw a palace whose foundations were 
of precious stones." 

This use of whose is correct. 
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Will and shall. 

The most common uses of these words may be represented 
thus: — 

( I shall r / mil 

Simple future < you will Determination < you shall 

( he will i he shall 

Would and should follow the rule of will and shall, with the 
following exceptions : (1) Would is often used to express what 
is customary or habitual, as in "He would lie awake half the 
night " ; (2) should is used to express obligation or duty, as in 
" The governor should not be caught napping *' ; (3) should is 
used in conditional clauses in the sense of "were to," as in " If 
the rope should break, they would all tumble into the abyss." 

♦Without for unless (introducing a clause). "I can't leave with- 
out he takes my place." 

Avoided at the present time by good writers. 

t Write you for write to you. 

The use of write with the dative is good English idiom. 
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The reference is to pages. Names of authors whose works are quoted 
and of periodicals from which extracts have been made are in small capitals. 



Abbreviations, 49. 
Abstract, oral, 27. 
Apposition, 62. 

Argument, 200-215 ; good and bad, 
200 ; phraseology of, 210. 

Browne, J. R., 163. 
Browning, Robert, 29, 125. 
Burns, Robert, 112. 
Burroughs, John, 10, 84, 35. 

Campbell, Thomas, 121. 

Capitals, 49. 

Century, The, 66. 

Clemens, Samuel L., 126. 

Coleridge, S. T., 112. 

Comparison and contrast, 97. 

Composition, form of written, 44 ; 
models of written, 47 ; oral, 
1-40 ; written, 41-87. 

Constructions, adjective, 78 ; ad- 
verbial, 79 ; substantive, 77. 

Contractions, 49. 

Contrast, 97. 

Conversation-English, 3. 

Conversation in stories, 145. 

CowPBR, William, 18, 93. 

Crandall, C. H., 126. 



Debated usages, 217-241. 
Defining, 190. 



Description, oral, 36 ; oral and 
written, 88-128 ; phraseology of, 
113; by explanation, 177. 

Dialogue in stories, 145. 

Dickens, Charles, 158. 

Eliot, George, 117. 

Emerson, R. W., 32. 

English, of conversation, 3; of 
recitation, 18 ; grammar in 
spoken, 8. 

Enunciation, 12. 

Errors of speech, 217-241. 

Examples, explaining by, 186. 

Explanation, 177-199 ; by ex- 
amples, 186 ; phraseology of, 
195; purpose of, 177. 

Field, Michael, 94. 

Form of written composition, 44 ; 

illustrations of, 46. 
Freeman, E. A., 84. 

Garfield, General, 187. 
Grammar in spoken English, 8. 
Gray, Thomas, 121. 

Hale, E. E., 7. 
Harper's Magazine, 152. 
Hearer, the, 17. 
Holland, J. G., 8. 
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Holmes, O. W.,125. 
Houghton, Lord, 189. 
HOWELLS, W. 1)., 11, 108. 

Idea, — what it includes, 192. 
Incident, how to tell a personal, 

84. 
Irving, Washington, 89, 143. 

Keats, John, 109. 

Letter, model for, 48. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 31. 
Lowell, J. R., 33, 138. 
Lowell, Eobert, 122. 

Macdonald, George, 108. 
Matthews, Brander, 23. 
Milton, John, 21, 190, 194. 
Modifying words and phrases, 62. 

MOLIERE, 1. 

Myers, P. V. N., 22, 163. 

Narration, oral and written, 129- 
176 ; phraseology of, 168. 

Paragraph, argumentative, 215 ; 

descriptive, 127 ; explanatory, 

199 ; narrative, 176 ; oral, 40 ; 

written, 86. 
Pater, Walter, (translator), 74. 
Personal incident, how to tell a, 

34. 
Pictures in stories, 160. 
Pitt, William, 33. 
Pronunciation, 12. 
Provincial English, 4. 
Punctuation, 69. 

Reader, the, 41. 



Reasoning, good and bad, 200 ; 

the prerequisite to, 207. 
Recitation, topical plan of, 22. 
Recitation-English, 18. 
Reporting, truthful, 129. 
Reproduction, oral, 28. 
Russell, W. C, 123. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 91. 

Seeing, clear, 88. 

Sentences, balanced, 81 ; complex, 
61 ; length of, 60 ; loose, 80 ; 
periodic, 80; simple, 61 ; struc- 
ture of, 60 ; variety in, 77. 

Shakespeare, 32, 39. 

Slang, use of, 4. 

Speech, eiTors of, 217-241 ; ex- 
tempore, 37. 

Spelling, 54. 

Steele, R., 173 ; (adaptation 
from), 11. 

Stephens, C. A., 150. 

Stories, conversation and dialogue 
in, 145 ; in pictures, 160. 

Synonyms, 195. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 33, 121, 123, 
194. 

Usages, debated, 217-241. 

Van Gestel, 133. 

Warburton, Bishop, 25. 

Warner, C. D., 131, 146. 

Williams, Sarah, 175. 

Words, list of frequently mispro- 
nounced, 13 ; list of frequently 
misspelled, 57 ; using simple, 185. 

Wordsworth, William, 20, 109. 
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Oomposition-Rhetoric for Use in Secondary 
Schools. 

By Professor F. N. ScOTT, of the University of Michigan, and Professor 
J. V. Denney, of Ohio State University. i2mo, cloth, 416 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

IN this book the authors have attempted to bring about a closer 
union between composition and rhetoric, a more extended 
use of the paragraph as a unit of composition, and a wider recog- 
nition of the idea of growth in composition work. The rhetoric 
given in the book is meant to be the theory of the pupil's actual 
practice. An appendix gives an outline of formal rhetoric for 
courses that require a study of the subject apart from compo- 
sition. 

Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., English High School, Worcester, Mass. : There 
are rhetorics by the score that would help Macaulay and Tennyson to 
criticise their own work, and that do assist the struggling pupil to put 
thoughts into plain English ; but Scott and Denney's is the only rhetoric 
with which I am familiar that will mitigate the sufferings of the pupil who 
does not know " what to say," that will really help him to develop thought, 
and then to stiffen up even the rather limp ideas into form and comeliness. 

Paragraph-Writing. 

By Professor F. N. ScOTT, of the University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor J. V. Denney, of Ohio State University. i2mo, 304 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE principles embodied in this work were developed and 
put in practice by its authors at the University of Michigan, 
its aim is to make the paragraph the basis of a method of com- 
position, and to present all the important facts of rhetoric in their 
application to it. The book is in three parts : the first on the 
nature and laws of the paragraph ; the second, for teachers and 
advanced students, on the theory of the paragraph ; and the third 
consisting of references and material for class work. 

Professor J. M. Hart, Cornell University : The style of the writers is admi- 
rable for clearness and correctness. . . . They have produced an uncom- 
monly sensible text-book. . . . For college work it will be hard to beat. 
I know of no other book at all comparable to it for Freshman drill. 
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The Academy Series of English Classics. 

THE works selected for this series are such as have gained a 
conspicuous and enduring place in literature ; nothing is ad- 
mitted either trivial in character or ephemeral in interest. Each 
volume is edited by a teacher of reputation, whose name is a 
guaranty of sound and judicious annotation. It is the aim of the 
Notes to furnish assistance only where it is absolutely needed, 
and, in general, to permit the author to be his own interpreter. 

All the essays and speeches in the series (excepting Webster's 
Reply to Hayne) are printed without abridgment. The Plays 
of Shakespeare are expurgated only where necessary for school 
use. 

Addison. De Cover ley Papers. Exlited by Samuel Thurber. Boards, 25 

cents; cloth, 35 cents. 
Arnold. Essays in Criticism. Edited by Susan S. Sheridan. Boards only, 

20 cents. 
Rugby Chapel. Edited by Prof! L. D. Syle. (In Four English Poems. 

Boards only, 20 cents.) 
Sohrab and Rustum. Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Three Nar- 

rative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Burke. Conciliation with the Colonies, Edited by Prot C. B. Bradley. 

Boards, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Bums. Selections. Edited by Lois G. H afford. Cloth only, 35 cents. 
Byron. The Prisoner of Chtllon. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four 

English Poems. Boards only, 20 cents.) 
Carlyle. Essay on Burns and Essay on Boswell's Johnson. Edited by 

Henry W. Boynton. Boards only, each, 20 cents. 
Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner. Edited by George A, Watrous, (In 

Three Narrative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Cowper. John Gilpin's Ride. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four Eng- 
lish Poems. Boards only, 20 cents.) 
George Eliot. Silas Marner. Edited by W. Patterson Atkinson. Cloth 

only, 40 cents. 
Emerson. Select Essays and Poems. Edited by Eva March Tappan. Cloth 

only, 30 cents. 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by R. Adelaide Witham. 

Cloth only, 40 cents. 
The 'lyaveller and The Deserted Village. Edited by Geoige A. Watroua 

(In Selected Poems, Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
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The Academy Series of English Glassies. 

Continued, 

Gray. Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard and The Progress of Poesy. 
Edited by George A. Watrous, (In Selected Poems, Cloth only, 30 
cents.) 
Irving. Selections from the Sketch Book. Edited by Elmer E. Wentworth. 

Cloth only, 35 cents. 
Lowell. Selections, The Vision of Sir Launfal and other Poems. Edited 

by Dr. F.'R. Lane. Cloth only, 30 cents. 
Macaolay. Essay on 

Addison, Clive, yohnson. 

Chatham, Hastings. Milton, 

Edited by Samuel Thurber. Boards only, each, 20 cents. 
Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited by Samuel Thurber, One vol- 
ume, cloth only, 35 cents. 
Milton. Paradise Lost, Books I. and I I. Edited by Henry W. Boynton, 
Boards, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Minor Poems. Eldited by Samuel Thurber. Cloth only, 30 cents. 
Pope. The Rape of the Lock. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four Eng- 
lish Poems. Boards only, 20 cents.) 
An Essay on Criticism. Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Selected 
Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Scott. The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. B. Aiton. Cloth only, 40 cts. 

Marmion. Edited by Mary E. Adams. Cloth only, 40 cents. 
Shakespeare. Julius Casar. As You Like It. 

Macbeth. The Tempest. 

Merchant of Venice. 
Edited by Samuel Thurber. Each, boards, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents, 
Hamlet. Edited by Samuei Thurber. Boards, 25 cents ; cloth, 35 cents. 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden. Edited by George A. Watrous, (In Three 

Narrative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Webster. Reply to Hayne. Edited by Professor C. B, Bradley. Boaids 
only, 20 cents, 

Syle. Pour English Poems : The Rape of the Lock, John Gilpin* s Ride, 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and Rugby Chapel. Edited by Prof. L. D, 

Syle. Boards only, 20 cents. 
Watrous. Three Narrative Poems : The Ancient Mariner, Sohrab and 

Rustum, and Enoch Arden. Edited by G. A. Watrous. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Watrous. Selected Poems from Pope, Gray, and Goldsmith, Edited by 

George A. Watrous. Cloth only, 30 cents. 
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Orations and Arguments. 



Edited by Professor C. B. BRADLEY, University of California. i2mo, 
cloth, 385 pages. Price, |ii.oo. 

The following speeches are contained in the book : — 

Burke: Webster: 

On Conciliation with the Col- The Reply to Hayne. 

onies, and Speech before the Macaulay* 
Electors at Bristol. 

Chatham : 

On American Afi^urs. 
Erskine: 

In the Stockdale Case. 
Lincoln : * 

The Gettysburg Address. 



On the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Calhoun : 

On the Slavery Question. 
Seward: 

Oh the Irrepressible Conflict. 



IN making this selection, the test applied to each speech was 
that it should be in itself memorable, attaining its distinc- 
tion through the essential qualities of nobility and force of ideas, 
and that it should be, in topic, so related to the great thoughts, 
memories, or problems of our own time as to have for us still an 
inherent and vital interest. 

The speeches thus chosen have been printed from the best 
available texts, without change, save that the spelling has been 
made uniform throughout, and that three of the speeches — 
those of Webster, Calhoun, and Seward — have been shortened 
somewhat by the omission of matters of merely temporal or local 
interest. The omitted portions have been summarized for the 
reader, whenever they bear upon the main argument. 

The Notes aim to furnish the reader with whatever help is 
necessary to the proper appreciation of the speeches ; to avoid 
bewildering him with mere subtleties and display of erudition ; 
and to encourage in him habits of self-help and familiarity with 
sources of information. 

A special feature of this part of the work is a sketch of the 
English Constitution and Government, intended as a general 
introduction to the English speeches. 

The collection includes material enough to permit of a varied 
selection for the use of successive classes in the schools. 
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